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Views on 


HIS is an opportune time for cities 
to adopt at least a partial pay-as-you- 


go plan for financing capital projects, 
even though new or increased taxes may 
be necessary. Typical of many other cities 
is the financial history of Norfolk, a city 
that has just embarked on a partial pay-as- 
you-go plan. Such a financial policy, as 
Mr. Harrell points out in this issue (p. 66), 
is highly preferable to borrowing. Easily 
administered and productive nonproperty 
taxes, such as taxes on admissions, utilities, 
and tobacco, can be of help in adopting a 
pay-as-you-go plan. Many capital projects, 
such as water and sewerage improvements, 
cannot be postponed indefinitely regard- 
less of cost, and higher water rates and 
sewer service charges are the almost inevit- 
able answer. Outside the city limits, where 
most new residential construction is tak- 
ing place, the charges for municipal serv- 
ices may well be at least double the city 
rates (p. 81). Although high construction 
costs are causing cities to postpone proj- 
ects that are not urgently needed, it is the 
responsibility of public officials to inform 
the public of the ultimate savings of a pay- 
as-you-go policy and to take the initiative 
in advocating such a plan for adoption by 
the council. 

Crganization and methods of operation 
with a view to stretching the tax dollar 
will get the spotlight this year. If man- 
agement services are undermanned in the 
largest city (p. 75) the situation in many 
other cities must be deplorable. Little 
progress can be made until such services 
are strengthened, and some cities in 1947 
pointed the way (p. 65). The special au- 
thority plan of organization seems to be 
enjoying undeserved popularity. It may 
be desirable in some instances, as in the 


the News 


case of airports in the St. Louis area (p. 76), 
but seldom if ever for administering city- 
owned parking lots. There is good reason 
to believe that financial concerns rather 
than city officials favor the special author- 
ity idea. This strong medicine should be 
used sparingly if at all (p. 74). 

The types of zoning variances requested 
may indicate a need for a change in the 
boundaries of use districts (p. 70). It is 
clear that zoning boards in some cities are 
exceeding their jurisdiction in granting 
variances . . . The rent-purchase contract 
of Jacksonville is an interesting method of 
financing but can be quite expensive 
(p. 82) . . . Recent tests made of 55 res- 
taurants in a large city revealed that only 
one met the sanitary requirements of the 
United States Public Health Service code 
for eating places. Officials who wish to 
protect the public will recommend the 
adoption of this code (p. 82) . . . Curfew 
ordinances are again popular as a ques- 
tionable means of reducing juvenile delin- 
quency (p. 84), at least two cities are giv- 
ing attention to improving their water- 
fronts (p. 83), the microfilming of records 
saves space and cost of equipment (p. 82), 
taxicab licenses should be nontransferable 
(p. 81), some large cities are towing ille- 
gally parked cars off the streets (p. 81), 
one city has entered into a contract fon 
radio broadcasting of council meeting, 
(p. 80), and seven out of 13 large cities 
require minimum heating in rental units. 

In planning local activities, municipal 
officials can always profit from a study of 
trends and what other cities are doing. 
The article by Mr. Pope gives a few high- 
lights of 1947 (p. 62), and his comments 
on credits and debits may help point the 
way for 1948. 
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Municipal Trends in 1947 


By H. G. POPE * 


Executive Director, Public Administration Service, Chicag 


A brief review of some of the highlights in municipal 
organization, planning, finance, and personnel in 1947. 


[in ledger of progress in municipal 


administration as recorded in greater 

detail in responses of municipal offi- 
cials to the Municipal Year Book’s in- 
quiries and in its series of articles inter- 
preting municipal trends shows, for the 
year 1947, both debits and credits. A sin- 
gle year, of course, is not a sufficient period 
of time for judging the accomplishments 
or for measuring the improvement trends, 
either for a single city or for all cities. On 
the other hand, a single year should be a 
sufficient span of time to witness the fru- 
ition of a number of progressive develop- 
ments begun earlier and the starting of 
many new projects. A digest such as this 
must necessarily limit itself to citing only 
a limited number of the numerous re- 
ported incidents which together consti- 
tute the year’s reported muncipal admin- 
istrative changes. 

The year 1947 was marked by a number 
of developments on the credit side, among 
which are: 

1. Annexations, consolidations, and es- 
tablishment of cooperative arrangements 
in order to adjust the political area to the 
natural economic and social area and 
thereby to overcome the strangulation ef- 
fects of obsolete political boundaries. 

2. Further recognition that the physical 
deterioration in the centers of our cities 
and the haphazard and uneconomic fringe 
growths are not uncontrollable pheno- 
mena —a recognition apparent in the es- 
tablishment of planning agencies in a num- 
ber of municipalities, and the assignment 
of an enlarged responsibility to the munici- 





*Eprror’s Note: This article consists of ex- 
cerpts from a general review, “Our Cities In 1947,” 
which Mr. Pope prepared for The 1948 Municipal 
Year Book to be published in June. Mr. Pope, who 
has had four years’ experience as a city manager, 
has been with PAS since 1939. 


pal government, in a number of larger 
cities, for providing modern transporta- 
tion in an attempt to overcome the stulti- 
fying effects on municipal growth of the 
almost universally inadequate transporta- 
tion systems. 

3 Adjustment of municipal government 
machinery to forms which are ultimately 
more responsive, accountable, and efficient 
—an adjustment evidenced by the large 
number of cities which adopted the coun- 
cil-manager form of government during 
the year and the improvement of admin- 
istrative processes through the adoption. 
by a number of cities, of sound systems of 
financial and personnel administration, 
the reorganization and consolidation of 
functions, and through the improvement 
of services. 

Against these and other accomplish- 
ments, it may be worthwhile to cite a few 
of the items appearing on the debit side, 
representing for the most part significant 
areas of comparative inaction. In general, 
only limited progress was made in the fur- 
therance of home rule for cities. The lack 
of home rule was most manifest in the in- 
ability of cities to solve their critical finan- 
cial problems. In some states cities made 
moderate headway in persuading the pub- 
lic and the rurally dominated state legis: 
latures of the need for more autonomy 11 
meeting their fiscal requirements, but 
many cities had to resort to makeshift rem- 
edies and the curtailment of desirable pub- 
lic services. 

Few cities fully exploited their oppor 
tunity to contribute realistically and ag: 
gressively to the solution of critical urban 
housing problems, both as they relate to 
the present and to the immediate future. 
In a number of cities, as new functions 
were added or old functions were reviewed, 
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boards, commissions, or other administra-’ 


tive organizations were established which 
were given partial or complete indepen- 
dence of the regular municipal govern- 
ment. The creation of such agencies us- 
ually contributes to the complexity and 
difficulty of municipal administration, and 
offsets in part the progress made otherwise 
in decreasing the excessive number (155,- 
000) of governmental jurisdiction. 

Also, the lack of aggressive experimen- 
tation in municipal administrative organi- 
zation might be mentioned. For example, 
no new city reported joining the few 
places which carry on completely inte- 
grated school-recreation-library programs 
or those with integrated police and fire 
services organization. 

Annexation remained one of the most 
popular and direct ways of correcting out- 
dated political boundaries which strangle 
many municipalities. It is generally con- 
ceded that annexation permits a political 
body to keep up with economic and social 
forces which spring up beyond its reach, 
enables a more orderly development of the 
community, and provides a better and 
more stable community-wide tax basis and 
service structure. However, annexations 
are usually controversial, with residents of 
the area to be annexed concerned over the 
prospect of increased taxes and loss of in- 
dependence and identity in being merged 
with a large jurisdiction. Similarly, citi- 
zens of the annexing jurisdiction may be 
concerned over the fact that the expense 
of supplying full municipal services to an- 
nexed areas may exceed the revenue pro- 
vided by the enlargement of the tax base. 
Even where parties to annexation are 
agreed on its desirability, in many states 
legal complications and obstacles make it 
difficult for municipalities to expand their 
boundaries. There were at least five exam- 
ples of consolidation of local governments 
in 1947, 

Much more numerous than annexations 
and consolidations were a variety of in- 
stances of cooperation and joint action by 
municipalities and counties for the solu- 
tion of common problems. Several motives 


contribute to such action. Enforcement of 
regulatory measures and some types of mu- 
nicipal services may be augmented by ad- 
ministration by a regional authority which 
has power to act over larger areas. Another 
reason is that increased volume of activi- 
ties frequently permits the use of technical 
personnel and more efficient equipment 
and methods. Examples of joint action in- 
clude the establishment of city-county 
health departments in Seattle and Belling- 
ham, Washington; Omaha, Nebraska; and 
Lansing, Michigan. A joint approach to 
sewage disposal problems has been author- 
ized for the city of Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio, and for the city of 
Louisville and Jefferson County, Ken- 
tucky. 

An interesting approach to overcoming 
certain limitations of local units is revealed 
in the legislation of two states. Cities in 
Nevada are now authorized to enter into 
cooperative arrangements with counties 
for joint employment of clerical personnel 
in certain offices while apparently retain- 
ing the legal separation of functions of 
those offices. In Missouri, cities are auth- 
orized to cooperate with other govern- 
mental organizations for the establishment 
of joint authorities in the field of public 
improvements or common services. 

Planning continued to furnish a pop- 
ular basis for drawing together units of 
local government for purpose of develop- 
ing regional programs and securing coop- 
erative action. The regional planning 
commission of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
in which Cleveland participates will pro- 
vide planning services for the smaller com- 
munities to expedite the development of 
plans for expressways and other interur- 
ban public works. In Atlanta, Georgia, an 
intercounty planning commission of Ful- 
ton and DeKalb Counties will prepare a 
master plan for the region to supplement 
work of the city planning commission. Re- 
organization of the planning authority in 
the Detroit area brings together Wayne, 
Oakland, Macomb, and a part of Wash- 
tenaw Counties. The planning agency in 
the Philadelphia-Camden area brought to- 
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gether 42 local governments to prepare a 
plan of public works improvements cover- 
ing 8 counties in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Coordination of city planning be- 
tween Omaha, Nebraska, and Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, is an example of cooperation 
across state boundaries. 

Although legal restraints sometimes 
make the initiation of a new program dif- 
ficult, there is evidence that cities can and 
do assume new functions on demand of 
their citizens. It appears that, generally, 
municipal exploration of new fields of gov- 
ernmental endeavor, varying from simple 
regulatory measures to full operation of 
service activities, is generally performed by 
boards and commissions. During the year 
some cities undertook to alleviate housing 
difficulties by extending the rent controls 
initiated by the federal government, and 
assisted in the assembly of land and the 
financing and construction of dwellings. 
The vehicle traffic problem, one of the 
most important and vexatious facing cities, 
prompted local governments to increase 
the restricted street areas and provide va- 
rious types of parking facilities. 

Flexibility in shifting the emphasis of 
service also was demonstrated in the local- 
ities adopting programs for young people. 
Cortland, Hudson, and Middleton, New 
York, instituted youth bureaus to coordi- 
nate and supplement activities contribu- 
ting to the welfare and protection of youth. 
and Yonkers, New York, established a ju- 
venile aid bureau in its police department. 
New York City formed a youth board to 
coordinate child welfare projects, and a 
joint state-city agency was set up in Phila- 
delphia to enhance employment oppor- 
tunities for high school graduates. 

Financial problems, including the need 
for increased revenues, continued to main- 
tain a high priority on the list of signifi- 
cant municipal problems. Rising per- 
sonal service costs as well as increased 
prices for materials and equipment con- 
tinued to affect municipalities adversely, 
even though many cities were postponing 
capital improvements in the hope of lower 
prices in the near future. Recognition of 
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this situation is found in the actions of al- 
most half of the state legislatures in grant- 
ing new or increased shares of state-col- 
lected taxes to local units of government 
so that, by the end of 1947, there were only 
four states not sharing state-collected taxes 
or making grants to other governmental 
units of the state. 

There were several examples of state ac- 
tion to broaden the local tax base, an ac- 
tion best exemplified in Pennsylvania, 
where the legislature authorized other. jur- 
isdictions of the state to levy any taxes 
granted to the Commonwealth but not be- 
ing levied by it. In a less inclusive way 
several other states authorized local adop- 
tion of new taxes, among them Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, and Virginia. The 
sales tax continued to be popular, particu- 
larly in California, where the number of 
cities using this revenue source more than 
doubled in 1947. Columbus, Ohio, be- 
came the fourth city in the country to use 
the income tax. New Hampshire is now 
among the states which have withdrawn 
from the property tax field to leave this 
source of revenue exclusively to local gov- 
ernments. In a number of cases cities re- 
ceived state aid for streets either for the 
first time or in increased amounts. New 
Jersey cities were among these, and in 
Washington the state will be required to 
maintain state highways in all towns with 
a population of 1,500 or less. 

Confronted with rising salary and wage 
levels and with the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the average municipal budget 
goes for personal services, municipalities 
devoted much attention to personnel ad- 
ministration. State and local governments 
during 1947 employed more people than 
ever before and, encouragingly, it was ap- 
parent that an increasing number of peo 
ple showed interest in the public service 
as a livelihood. There were fewer strikes 
of public employees in 1947 than in the 
previous year. A number of states enacted 
anti-strike legislation with respect to the 
public service. In a number of instances 
courts upheld legislation forbidding pub- 
lic employees to join a union. Salaries of 
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state and local employees continued to 
rise, and by the end of the year a score of 
cities and counties were using the so-called 
“cost-of-living adjustment” in relating sal- 
aries of their employees to the cost-of-liv- 
ing index. A significant number of local 
jurisdictions undertook the development 
of position classification and pay plans, 
frequently with outside consulting assis- 
tance and probably primarily as a means 
of working out salary problems. Expan- 
sion of the application of the merit prin- 


ciple was found in the establishment of 


formal merit systems in a number of local 
governmental jurisdictions. 

Probably one of the most encouraging 
aspects of personnel administration in lo- 
cal governments during 1947 is found in 
the vastly increased interest in training 
activities. Almost every specialized pro- 
fessional group reports greatly increased 
activity in the training field, and many 
municipal and statewide training pro- 
grams were undertaken. Undoubtedly, 
training still represents one of the most 
fruitful fields to be cultivated by local gov- 
ernments in the interests of economy and 
improved services. 

There were many reported instances of 
positive action to improve the internal or- 
ganization of municipal governments. One 
is led to believe that the motivation toward 
higher standards of governmental organi- 
zation and services has not been impelled 
as greatly from the initiative of public offi- 
cials as from the deficiency in resources to 
carry on the established routine or by the 
impatience of the electorate for lack of 
elective action upon an adopted program. 
A few of the changes in municipal organi- 
zation were brought about by the action of 
state legislatures. A centralized purchas- 
ing bureau was authorized in Chicago, IIli- 
hois, to take effect January 1, 1948, as a re- 
sult of mandatory legislation. Many mu- 
Mcipalities utilized the resources of pro- 
fessional associations, leagues, research or- 
ganizations, and outside consultants to 
Suggest means of improving particular 
functions. 

The reorganizations during the year 
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generally provided for fewer departments 
by the integration of similar or related 
functions. Examples of changes also illus- 
trated the increased acceptance of staff 
services and the strengthening of those 
services to facilitate management. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, California, re- 
vised procedures and organization of their 
planning departments to make them more 
effective, while Baltimore, Maryland, sub- 
stituted a department of zoning appeals 
for the former appeal tax court, board of 
zoning appeals, and the commissioners for 
opening streets. 

A few examples of the improvement in 
staff organization were noted. The mayor 
of Denver enlarged his cabinet with two 
administrative assistants to be responsible 
for the budget and public relations. A re- 
search bureau was instituted in New York 
City to conduct administrative analyses. 
The number of reports issued by munici- 
palities displayed the interest of public offi- 
cials in keeping citizens informed on mu- 
nicipal affairs. Eight cities were reported 
using radio facilities regularly to publi. 
cize their activities. Jackson, Michigan: 
Pasadena, California; and Kansas City, 
Missouri, conducted courses in courtesy 
for municipal employees who meet the 
public in order to improve public rela- 
tions. Police officers in the Chicago, Illi- 
nois, Park District received instruction in 
minority group relations. New York City 
opened a school for training key adminis- 
trative personnel as a means to improve 
services. 

More changes were apparent in the con- 
solidations of older established functions. 
In Newark, New Jersey, the bureaus ol 
street cleaning and motors were joined 
into a single bureau of sanitation. The 
city of New York was considering the possi- 
bility of combining the department of sani- 
tation and department of public works 
into a single unit. New Orleans established 
divisions of regulatory inspections, traffic 
engineering, and recreation to take over 
activities previously performed in several 
departments. By a similar action, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado, created a depart- 
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ment of parks and recreation to replace 
the former golf commission, park commis- 
sion, and recreation division. Accounting, 
finance, and clerical activities in Midland, 
Michigan, were brought together in a fi- 
nance department. San Jose, California, 
recently centralized purchasing. Radio in- 
stallation and maintenance was centralized 
in Portland, Oregon. The city hospital 
and health department of Denver were re- 
organized under a manager of health. 
Rochester, New York, installed a central 
mailing room under the department of 
finance. Construction of a central storage 
yard and garage was authorized in Albert 
Lea, Minnesota. Phoenix, Arizona, set up 
a central payroll department and a cen- 
tralized warehouse. Water department ac- 
tivities in San Diego, California, were cen- 
tralized under one department head. 
Among the larger cities contemplating 
reorganization are Omaha, Nebraska; St. 
Louis, Missouri; New Haven, Connecti- 
cut; Atlanta, Georgia; Denver, Colorado: 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; and Washington, D. C. The pro- 
posed reorganization of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia (subject to legislative acceptance) 
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will eliminate the bicameral council and 
leave only 14 cities which still cling to that 
body. 

However, the most significant change in 
municipal governmental machinery lay in 
the 78 cities and counties which adopted 
the council-manager form of government 
in 1947. The adoptions were character- 
ized both by a wide geographical distribu- 
tion and by a wide range in population 
and continued the rapid growth of the 
council-manager plan which occurred in 
1946. 

Equally encouraging as the increase in 
the number of council-manager cities was 
the fact that over two-thirds of the man- 
ager appointees were non-residents and 
that an even larger proportion had pre- 
vious experience in public administration, 
including 57 cases of promotions from one 
city to another. This combination of cir- 
cumstances suggests that progress is being 
made not only in the adoption of adminis- 
trative structures which are efficient and 
responsive to public will but in the recruit- 
ment and use of competent personnel and 
in the encouragement of a broader career- 
service concept in local government. 


How Cities Can Adopt Pay-As-You-Go Financing 


By C. A. HARRELL* 
City Manager, Norfolk, Virginia 


“The present period is an excellent time to start a pay-as-you-go program” 
says Mr. Harrell who suggests here how a city can inaugurate such a plan 


UNICIPALITIES throughout the 
country are discovering that his- 
tory does repeat itself. Cities are 


finding that there is something strangely 
familiar in the load of postwar problems 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Harrell, who holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in public administration from Syracuse 
University, has had 20 years’ experience as a city 
manager including two years as assistant fo the city 
manager of Cincinnati and the city managership of 
Portsmouth, Ohio; Binghamton and Schenectady, 
New York; and since November, 1946, of Norfolk, 
Virginia. He has had experience in starting pay-as 
you-go plans in several cities. Mr. Harrell is presi- 
dent of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. 


of today and the early 1920’s. But the sim- 
ilarity does not end there. Now as then, 
the dollar has decreased tremendously in 
real money value. Today, as in the 1920's, 
the cost of labor and materials has soared. 
Supply continues to be a huge problem. 
Populations of urban centers have 1 
creased. Expansion and improvement of 
normal services, as well as needed capital 
improvements, constitute major problems. 

For more than two years much work has 
heen delayed because of the cost and scat- 
city of materials and supplies. Until now 
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the public has generally accepted this ex- 
planation but this ready answer is rapidly 
losing its force. This situation is particu- 
larly true in the field of capital improve- 
ments. Municipalities find that increased 
urban area, increased population, in- 
creased industry, and delayed war projects 
add up to a “can’t wait” program. Sewer- 
age projects and water systems are urgent 
needs that head the list of such improve- 
nents. 

For example, during the war, Norfolk’s 
water consumption rose to the highest vol- 
ume in its history. It was believed that a 
lower leveling-off period would be reached 
during the postwar period. Actually in- 
creased industry and increased population 
have caused demand to reach and even ex- 
ceed wartime usage. As a result a survey 
of the system is being made to ascertain the 
needs for major developments. 

Similar instances of urgently needed 
projects can be found in every locality. 
Municipal officials must then answer the 
double question of providing improve- 
ments now and the means of financing 
them. 

During the 1920's cities solved this type 
of problem by issuing large amounts of 
general improvement bonds. This method 
solved only one-half of the problem. It 
met the demands of the citizens but on the 
other hand added to the financial head- 
aches. Today many municipalities are 
still paying for improvements two decades 
old. In addition there was the difficulty of 
debt reorganization during the depression 
years, 

Here the similarity of today and the 
early 1920’s ends. Municipalities now have 
a progressive means of financing capital 
improvements without the heavy debt 
carrying obligation. That means is pay- 
as-you-go. 

When a city pays its obligations as they 
occur it is able to eliminate the heavy 
debt-carrying load. Interest charges in the 
past have in some cases amounted to sev- 
eral times the original investment. Other 
xpenditures, too, are related to the debt 
administration plan. These include sink- 
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ing fund costs, fiscal agents’ fees, bond 
printing and advertising, and costly ac- 
counting for debt administration. These 
monies amount to a considerable sum, 
which if eliminated under pay-as-you-go 
could be applied to additional improve- 
ments. 

A concrete example of this saving can be 
taken from most any city audit. In 1919 
the city of Norfolk issued 30-year term 
bonds for school purposes. By the time 
these bonds are paid up next year they will 
have cost the city one and one-half times 
the original investment because of interest 
charges alone! 

Even in the light of present low interest 
rates, cities must pay from 20 to 40 per cent 
more, depending on the interest rate and 
life of the bonds, for their improvements 
than they would under the cash basis. To 
take a present-day example, Norfolk has 
under construction a $750,000 elementary 
school. That is the initial or today’s cost. 
But the serial bonds sold recently, which 
include the cost of the school, brought a 
coupon rate of 2.60 per cent. Therefore, 
in 20 years the total cost of the school will 
be $954,750; an additional $204,750 in- 
terest cost alone. To save this money in 
the future, Norfolk, for the first time in its 
history, has adopted the partial pay-as-you- 
go plan by setting aside over one-half mil- 
lion dollars in its current budget for cap- 
ital improvements. 

While monetary saving is the major 
asset of pay-as-you-go it also tends to be 
more depression proof. Notwithstanding 
the general economic severity of the last 
depression, the financial experiences of cit- 
ies were largely indicative of faulty fiscal 
policies. 

These policies resulted generally from 
the effects of the huge bond issues of the 
early 1920’s. In furtherance of this unde- 
sirable situation, municipalities tended to 
budget expenditures on a _ year-to-year 
basis. As a consequence, outlays followed 
closely the cyclical influence of private in- 
dustry. 

Now, in contrast to the ill-timed con- 
struction sprees, the pay-as-you-go plan ra- 
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tions cities to a well-balanced diet of im- 
provements. This method demands care- 
ful long-range planning and wise timing. 
In turn it rewards such efforts by being 
more economical and more depression 
proof. 

In some states, municipalities can help 
to stabilize national as well as local econ- 
omy. This is accomplished by setting aside 
current revenue each year for carefully 
planned expenditures during all phases of 
the business cycle. 

Other advantages of pay-as-you-go ac- 
crue indirectly. Cities, like individuals, 
tend to be more careful of expenditures 
when they have to be met “out of the 
pocket.” This lessens wasteful spending 
and only urgently needed projects are au- 
thorized. Along that same line, this sys- 
tem spreads spending over many adminis- 
trations. In this way no one group runs 
up the city debt and leaves succeeding ad- 
ministrations to worry about its payment. 

Pay-as-you-go has some disadvantages. 
The public may grow impatient because 
improvements are not made as rapidly as 
they might be. The solution is careful 
planning to insure a continuous flow of 
improvements. Bonding does allow a 
long-range distribution of costs. In this 
way each generation pays its proportionate 
share of the cost. But by delaying payment 
of the debt the city is penalized in added 
interest charges. 

The trend appears to be toward adop- 
tion of some form of pay-as-you-go. In the 
most recent survey by PuBLic MANAGE- 
MENT, the officials of 633 cities answered 
the question: “What is your policy toward 
financing capital improvements?” 

The officials of 343 cities, or 54.2 per 
cent, said their cities plan to finance cap- 
ital improvements partly from bonds and 
partly from current revenues; 116 cities, or 
18.3 per cent, plan to finance all projects 
from current revenus; and 174 cities, or 
27.5 per cent, plan to finance capital proj- 
ects from bond issues alone. 

The questions that arise are: How is this 
major change in the fiscal policy of the city 
accomplished? How are the citizens per- 
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suaded to assume the added obligation of 
paying for today’s improvements TODAY 
while effecting municipal debt reduction? 

The major step in this direction is the 
establishment of a long-range master plan. 
There are two major parts to this plan; 
first, the fiscal or internal side; and second, 
the educational or external phase. 

On the fiscal side, an extended budeet 
outlining operational and capital budgets 
must be developed. A _ five-year trial 
budget is best. This period is long enough 
for the advantages of pay-as-you-go to 
show conclusive results. The average citi- 
zen will grasp the meaning of the system 
over a short span more easily. It is also 
very difficult, in the light of present-day 
money values, to forecast budgets for any 
longer period of time. 

The five-year estimated budget should 
include departmental summaries of budget 
requirements, annual departmental in- 
creases or decreases, amount of current 
revenue to be applied to capital improve- 
ments, comparative data showing the pres- 
ent debt and its reduction through pay-as- 
you-go, and the policy of the city on issu- 
ing bonds, if needed, during the transition 
period. Some cities follow a policy of issu- 
ing bonds only to the amount redeemed 
during that year. 

Needed capital improvements should be 
listed, with an explanation that they are 
not in any order of priority. The initial 
list should be submitted by department 
heads, who are closest to their own needs. 
This method of compilation assures both 
the departments and public that every 
phase of the local government is being 
given consideration. At this stage it should 
be understod that the city is not commit- 
ting itself. 

Next comes the question of priorities. 
The initial list of improvements is a survey 
of the field upon which the municipal off- 
cials must pass judgment. It is somewhat 
like budget proposals. Wants are limitless. 
But the line must be drawn somewhere. 

Proposed projects should be assayed on 
their merits alone, not on a piecemeal pro- 
gram of “doing a little” for every depart- 
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ment. The checklist for determining pri- 
orities might include: Does it prevent loss 
of life or property? What is its effect on the 
physical health of the community? How 
would it affect the operating budget? Are 
there existing facilities that will serve the 
needed purpose? Will it fill the essential 
need? What are the legal difficulties? 

After prolonged study, relative need may 
well over-rule all other considerations. 
Final testing grounds as to the value of an 
improvement will lie in the hands of the 
legislative body. Here honest differences 
of opinion may change its priority. 

One of the most difficult phases of the 
fiscal side of the master plan is the prob- 
lem of additional revenues. But every citi- 
zen is interested in saving money. With 
the five-year plan, the city’s exact savings 
can be shown. It is true that the burden is 
heavy, especially during the early years, 
but the obligation must be met eventually. 
It all goes back to passing on to future years 
an inherited or increased debt load. 

In seeking the needed additional reve- 
nues, it is best to stress the “equalization 
of the tax load” and taxes on luxuries 
rather than essentials. More and more the 
pendelum of taxation is swinging to a levy 
on people rather than on property. 

Recommended methods of taxation 
might include: (1) cigarettes and tobacco, 
(2) soft drinks, (3) gasoline, (4) hotel room 
occupancy, (5) utility bills, (6) payrolls, 
(7) sales, (8) or admissions and amusement 
tax. Other revenue might be derived from 
adjustments of present taxes, particularly 
those that have furnished “loopholes” in 
the past. 

An integral part of a master plan for de- 
veloping pay-as-you-go is the educational 
phase. Too many citizens do not under- 
stand the mechanics of this system. From 
the initial step of planning, which should 
be taken at least six months prior to budget 
time, the public should be kept informed. 
Officials should plan news releases just as 
they plan the transition to pay-as-you-go. 
Newspapers can spot comparative stories 
on the pay-go system and the bonding sys- 
tem. A good story of this kind is one in 


which the two servants of finance, Mr. 
Pay-go and Mr. Bond Issue are featured. 
Information on debt service cost will show 
how it will decline under pay-as-you-go and 
how these savings can be applied to addi- 
tional projects. 

Other suggestions are: If the city has a 
regular radio program use it fully to ex- 
plain the plan. Invite interested citizens 
to appear with municipal officials so that 
questions can be answered directly. LIllus- 
trative talks can be given, using local exam- 
ples such as those cited earlier in this arti- 
cle. Most important are personal appear- 
ances before civic groups. During these 
discussions, the question asked most fre- 
quently will be: “What is the present debt 
of the city?” In most instances, listeners 
are amazed at its size and annual cost. This 
is a ready-made opportunity to strike 
quickly in proving the case of pay-as-you- 
go. 

Use any means for the educational phase 
of the plan. It can scarcely be over-empha- 
sized and must be carried along with fiscal 
development. Needless to say, the greater 
the understanding the better chance for a 
complete change to the new policy. Fin- 
ally, whether the municipality adopts pay- 
as-you-go on a complete or partial basis, it 
will have taken a major step in solving its 
capital improvements program. 


Conclusion 


The municipal improvements many cit- 
ies built following the first world war are 
not yet paid for. As a result in many in- 
stances cities are paying nearly twice the 
original cost of the improvement. 

These same cities are now in a similar 
period of expansion and again need to 
make extensive investments in capital im- 
provements. Even with today’s low in- 
terest rates, municipalities must pay from 
20 to 40 per cent more for improvements 
than they would under the cash basis. 

They can and should avoid the mistakes 
of the early 1920’s by financing improve- 
ments, wherever possible, through the 
more economical and depression proof 
pay-as-you-go method. 
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Pay-as-you-go requires long-range master 
planning, involving both the fiscal and ed- 
ucational phases of planning. The fiscal 
side must include operational and capital 
budgets. The educational phase should go 
hand-in-hand with the development of the 
master plan in showing the need of pay- 
as-you-go in the municipality. 

Needed public works should be sched- 
uled on the basis of their urgency, effect 
on operating budget, and the ability of 
the city to pay for them. Pay-as-you-go it- 
self tends to determine priorities. 

Municipalities would need to increase 
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present tax revenue or impose addtional 
levies to pay for capital improvements 
from current revenue. This would increase 
the burden during the initial years but in 
the long run would prove more econom- 
ical. Moreover, the present period is an 
excellent time to start a pay-as-you-go pro- 
gram. Taxpayers are more able to stand 
the higher initial burden now than they 
might be at a later date when employment 
and payrolls are lower. 

The economies of pay-as-you-go can be 
turned into tangible services and improve- 
ments which benefit every citizen. 





Administration of Zoning Variances 
in 20 Cities 


OST cities are holding the line on 

zoning if the recent experience of 20 
cities indicates general municipal prac- 
tice. A survey made by the International 
City Managers’ Association late in 1947 
among the 20 cities listed in the accom- 
panying table reveals that most variances 
granted relate only to the size and shape 
of parcels of land and that appeals boards 
have not been lenient in granting requests 
for other types of variances. In 13 of the 
20 cities more than one-half of the appli- 
cations for variances were granted, in five 
cities less than one-half were granted, and 
two cities did not reply. This does not 
necessarily mean that zoning boards are 
“lenient.” 

The number of members on the appeals 
board ranges from three to nine, with 
terms ranging from one to six years; nine 
cities provide for three-year terms (see 
table). The appeals board is appointed by 
the mayor in seven cities, by the council in 
six cities, and by the city manager in two. 
In the five remaining cities the city coun- 


cil acts as the appeals board in Salina, 
Kansas; the city planning commission in 
Astabula, Ohio; Eugene, Oregon; and 
Flint, Michigan; while in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, a committee of the planning com- 
mission serves as the appeals agency. In 
Albert Lea, Minnesota, the appeals board 
merely recommends and the council holds 
the hearing and takes final action. 

In addition to the four cities where the 
plan cormission itself is the appeals 
board, from one to three members of the 
plan commission are members of the board 
in eight cities, making a total of 12 out of 
20 cities where planning commission mem- 
bers are on the appeals board. In only 
three cities, however, is a member of the 
city council a member of the appeals board 
except in Salina where the entire council 
constitutes the appeals board. These three 
cities are Ashtabula, Ohio; Flint, Mich- 
igan; and Wichita, Kansas. 

In 11 of the 20 cities applicants for a 
variance or an exception are required to 
pay a filing fee to cover the cost of notily- 
ing owners or residents of the public hear- 
ing and to meet other expenses. The lec 
ranges from $2.50 in Brookline to $15 in 
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Pottstown and Teaneck (see table). Pasa- 
dena’s fee is $5 for area variances; $10 for 
use, front yard, and height variances; and 
$2 for exceptions to any other provisions 
of the code. 

In 10 cities the appeals board has 
adopted rules of procedure and in 10 other 
cities such rules have not been adopted. 
In some cities, however, as in Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, certain essential provisions 
generally found in the rules are included 
in the zoning ordinance. The rules set 
forth the organization of the board, the 
method of making application for a vari- 
ance, procedure in handling cases before 
the board, explanation of the calendar, 
procedure in final disposition of cases, re- 
hearings, and forms and records used. 

A typical procedure in handling appli- 
cations for variances is found in Wichita, 
Kansas. The appeals board has power to 
grant exceptions and variances but can- 
not assume jurisdiction unless it finds that 
the following conditions are present: (1) 
that the exception or variance desired 
arises from some condition which is not 
uniform in similar districts; (2) that the 
granting of the permit for that variance 
will not adversely affect the rights of adja- 
cent property owners or residents; (3) that 
the strict application of the terms of the 
ordinance will conStitute unnecessary hard- 
ship upon the pr“perty owner represented 
in the appeal; ad (4) that the exception 
or variance desittd is not against the pub- 
licinterest. If 2d when the board assumes 
jurisdiction n?tice is given prior to the 
hearing to all/Owners and residents within 
a distance of 00 feet of the property con- 
cerned as to the time, place, and character 
of the heariny. 

Wichita tequires that appeals must be 
in writing; must provide specified infor- 
Mation, and must be filed within three 
months after a ruling has been made by 
the building inspector. The appeal is 
made on forms prepared for the purpose, 
4 Copy going to the building inspector, and 
when the appeal is filed the building in- 
spector transmits all his records regarding 
the matter to the appeals board. 
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Under the unique procedure followed 
in Albert Lea the applicant for a variance 
is heard by the appeals board and the rec- 
ommendations of the board go to the coun- 
cil. After a hearing the city council may 
vary the provisions of the ordinance if the 
variance meets one of 14 conditions. For 
example, a variance may be allowed where 
a district boundary line divides a lot in a 
single ownership to permit a use author- 
ized on either portion to extend to the en- 
tire lot; to permit the extension of a non- 
conforming use of a building upon a lot 
occupied by such use or building at the 
time of passage of the ordinance; to per- 
mit restoration of a nonconfroming build- 
ing partially destroyed by fire or other 
causes; to establish a building line which 
differs from the provisions of the ordi- 
nance; to change the frontage of a corner 
lot when it will improve the development 
of that neighborhood; and so on. 

Officials of cities included in the survey 
were asked to report the types of variances 
granted in 1946 and whether the appeals 
board tended to be lenient in cases involv- 
ing requests for variances other than those 
relating to the size and shape of land par- 
cels. The replies of 18 cities are briefly 
summarized here: 


ALBERT Lea, MINNESOTA: Any person may 
appeal if dissatisfied with the application of 
the provisions of the zoning ordinance. Most 
variances granted pertain to size and shape of 
lots, conversion from a two-family to a three- 
or four-family structure, and erection of com- 
mercial garages in commercial zones without 
rezoning to a light industrial zone. 

ASHTABULA, Onto: The city planning com- 
mission acts as the board of appeals. During 
the past two years all requests for variances 
have involved land use and none have had to 
do with the size or shape of land parcels. The 
board has not been lenient in approving such 
variances. 

Austin, Texas: The zoning board of adjust- 
ment in 1946 received 358 applications for 
zoning variances and* granted 188 uncondi- 
tionally and 52 conditionally. Those that were 
granted had to do chiefly with extension of 
nonconforming buildings, temporary permits 
for real estate field offices and small businesses 
in nonfirst-class residential zones, and special 
conditions caused by topography. The board 
tended to give relief if surrounding property 
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was not adversely affected or the spirit of the 
ordinance abused. 

BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTs: Most of the re- 
quests involved size or shape of a parcel of 
land. The board has not been lenient in 
granting variances. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA: Variances 
granted have not been limited to “hardship” 
cases as specified in the ordinance. 

CINCINNATI, Onto: Most applications for 
variances are concerned with yard and minor 
garage requirements. The board has not been 
lenient in granting other types of variances. 

EUGENE, OREGON: The city planning com- 
mission serves as an appeals board. Most re- 
quests for variances relate to set-back lines 
and use of land in residential areas for trailer 
parking. The commission has been lenient in 
hardship cases concerning land use. 

FLinT, MicuicAN: The city planning com- 
mission also acts as the appeals board. Fifteen 
of the 28 requests for variances in 1946 re- 
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lated to set-back of building lines and 13 for 
specific land use. All except one of the requests 
were granted. Variances in land use were 
granted only in extreme hardship cases. 

GREENSBORO, NorTH CAROLINA: Variances 
were granted in six of the 10 cases that came 
before the board of adjustments in 1946. All 
requests related to the size or shape of land 
parcels and the board has not been lenient in 
granting variances. 

HaMILTon, On1o: The zoning administra- 
tive board handles appeals for variances and 
those granted for the most part involve the 
size and shape of parcels of land. Only a few 
minor “use” variances have been granted. 

MAMARONECK, NEw York: Most of the 
variances granted by the appeals board in 1946 
related to use of land — requests for changes 
from business to residential 

MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin: The board of ap- 
peals in 1946 received 163 applications for 
variances. Of these, 121 were granted, 32 de- 


ORGANIZATION OF APPEALS BOARDS AND HANDLING OF VARIANCES IN 20 CITIES 


Under Who Appoints Boards, “ 


A” indicates city manager, “C” 


city council, and “M” mayor. An asterisk refers to footnotes. 








ZONING APPEALS BOARD 


VARIANCES IN 1946 








1940- Rules 

Pop. Who No. of of 

City (000 No.of Appoints Term Members No. No. Pro- 

omit- Mem- Board in From Coun- Appli- No. Fee °« ced- 

ted) bers (see Years Plan cilmen cations Granted Charged ure 

code) Com- 
mission 

Albert Lea, Minn.......... 12 5* Cc 5 3 0* 15 8 None No 
Ashtabula, Ohio............ 21 * haa M 6 * 1 8 5 $5* No 
NG eee 88 5 2 2 0 358 240 None Yes 
Brookline, Mass............ 50 3 - 1 0 0 —_— sate $2.50 No 
Charlottesville, Va.......... 19 5 * * 0 0 nein abe $10 No 
Cincinnati, Ohio............ 456 5 A 5 1 0 25 23 $10* Yes 
Eugene, Ore. ..........+..4 21 M 4 ° 0 74 33 $10* No 
ne 152 g* M 8 ° 2 28 27 $8* Yes 
Greensboro, N.C............ 59 5 C va 0 0 10 6 None No 
Hamilton, Ohio............. 51 4 M 3 ] 0 67 32 None No 
Mamaroneck, N.Y........... 13 5 S 3 1 Se 26 17 None Yes 
Milwaukee, Wis. ............587 5 M 3 0 0 163 121 None Yes 
Pasadena, Calif............. 82 3 * a 2* 0 586 475 $5* Yes 
Pontiac, Mich.............. 67 7 Cc 3 0 0 10 5 None No 
Pottstown, Pa. ...< 2.60.00. 20 3 C 3 0 0 54 36 $15 Yes 
Rochester, N.Y............. 325 6 M 3 1 0 325 230 $3 Yes 
OS Ore 21 * * * ° ° 20 6 None No 
, eS eee 25 5 Cc 3 0 0 16 9 $15 Yes 
University City, Mo......... 33 5 A 5 0 0 5 2 $10 No 
Wichita, Kam. .............. 115 5 M 3 1 1 6 6 None Yes 





Avpert Lea: The appeals board merely recommends 
action to the council and the council holds the hearing 
and takes action. 

AsHTABULA: The city planning commission, which in- 
cludes the mayor and city manager, also acts as appeals 
board. Fee varies from $5 to $10 to cover actual costs. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE: City court judge appoints board 
members who hold office for indefinite terms. 

Cincinnati: Minimum fee is $10, or one-half of esti- 
mated building permit fee. 

EuceNe: City planning commission acts as appeals 


board. Fee $10 for rezoning only. 

FLinT: City planning commission acts as appeals board. 
Fee is $8 for setback, $10 for specific use. 

PASADENA: Appeals are heard by a zoning committee 
composed of two members of planning commission and 
a staff member of planning department. Fee is $2 for 
exceptions, $5 for area variances, and $10 for fron! yard 
and height variances and for use variances. 

Satina: Appeals are heard by city council and va 
riances are granted or refused. 
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| for nied, 7 dismissed, 2 withdrawn, and | re- Wicuita, Kansas: The size and shape of 
lests afirmed. Most of those granted related to the land parcels made up approximately 75 per 
were size and shape of land parcels. The board, cent of the casses handled by the board of zon- 
however, was “very liberal” in granting va- ing appeals in 1946. Most of the remaining 25 
neces riances relating to use in “local business, light per cent of cases involved alterations to non- 
‘ame manufacturing, and industrial cases in the conforming buildings. 
i ification of operations.” , 
Re en _— C P * a ; ‘e Each request for a variance can be a 
. ASADENA, CALIFORNIA: The zoning commit- as : ‘I 
wien tee of the planning commission rendered 475 threat to arid nenety a the a ards 
7 decisions on 586 requests for variances and ex- "ance and in some cities the gr anting of 
istra- ceptions in 1946. The zoning ordinance per- variances has resulted in spot zoning. This 
1 P , _< P : ay § 
bem mits variances from use, area, height of build- danger can be avoided if the board of ap- 
fom ing, or front yard requirements, if the petition peals keeps in mind the principle that a 


or the facts presented at a public hearing, or a 1 ; “fi 
disclosed by investigation shows that the va. V@!1ance can apply only to a specific use 
the riance will not be detrimental to the public which is proposed for a specific lot, and 
1946 welfare or convenience and is not in conflict that a variance is a device for obtaining re- 





res : a a . : ° e ° 
“_— with the zoning ordinance. The ordinance lief when some peculiar circumstance as to 
fap] Me, speies, certain “exceptions” in which the size or shape of the parcel of land (and 
: : per cent, of the committee’s decisions were ap- sometimes Its location) is such that a literal 
< & pealed to the city council. The council up- application of the provisions of the ordi- 
held the committee in 10 cases and reversed nance would impair the owner’s rights to 
the a hes seven oo Seven — some reasonable use of the property. Thus, 
Tone ge Se ee an Se ee if some peculiar circumstance does not 
Pontiac, Micuican: The appeals board exist no further consideration can be given 
_ granted five of the 10 applications for variances ee shin Rinse all's 1 I hi 
sal gave temporary approval in two cases, and de by the board of appea . to t a -—7P ication 
Rules nied three requests. The variances granted re- for a variance. The jurisdiction of the 
rd lated chiefly to minor extensions of noncon- appeals board, therefore, is strictly limited 
ced x say he variances of = rs grag ss to interpretation of the ordinance and to 
ure y 7 ~ . . . . . 
where purleings were erected prior to adop- making minor modifications to avoid clear 
tion of zoning and where additions were de- d 
deed. cases of unnecessary hardship. 
No 7 a " a 
oe PorTsTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA: Variances Generally, it is not desirable for the city 
Yes granted by the appeals board in 1946 related council to act as an appeals board, accord- 
No mainly to types of businesses, size of lot, and ing to specialists in the field of city plan- 
a number of families per residence. The board ping. Preferably a board of appeals should 
es was lenient in cases where a variance would be 


~ beneficial to the neighborhood. be appointed by the mayor and should in- 


: ; clude representatives from the city plan- 
No _Rocnester, New York: Many of the va- . P aaa 1 Bs f 
No tiances granted were temporary permits for ™N§ agency and perhaps also a member oO 
Yes the conduct of certain businesses in homes, the city council. The city planning agency 
= such as beauty shops, and most of them were should make a continuous check on the 
es ee ee =F d ; : 
a dl pea of one or _ yee ge» — type of variances requested because the 
- d has b rticularly lenient during the aan 
Yes ee ee seer ed , 6 character and number of applications re- 
Yes lousing shortage and has authorized altera- ‘ ing 
No tions for apartments that ordinarily would not ceived ay indicate a trend toward a 
Yes be granted. change in land use. A study of the land- 
No _Satina, Kansas: The board of city commis- use pattern may justify the planning 
Yes $10 7 > i ° ° . 
ae ow hears requests for variances, and most agency in recommending to the council 
= of those granted relate to side and rear yards, ee diets Getaienten tee diane on 
— area and set-back requirements, types of con- — ™ - ng . 
ound struction, and use of land. Lhe board has not that other amendments to the zoning ordi- 
mittee | Deen lenient. nance be adopted. 
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Municipal Officials Get ''Briefing"’ 
in Public Relations 


UNICIPAL public relations was the 
subject of an intensive one-day short 
course given by the Institute of Local and 
State Government of the University of 
Pennsylvania on December 12, 1947. The 
course attracted 85 public officials — coun- 
cilmen, managers, secretaries, and engi- 
neers who represented 29 boroughs, cities, 
townships, and counties of the Philadel- 
phia metropolitan area and beyond. 

Four hours in the afternoon and two in 
the evening were divided into eight ses- 
sions of varying lengths covering the top- 
ics: nature of public relations, employee- 
citizen contracts, governmental proced- 
ures, physical appearances, training em- 
ployees in public relations, publicity and 
press relations, municipal reports, and citi- 
zen participation. Each of the eight ses- 
sions started with a talk by Henry D. Har- 
ral, the Institute’s supervisor of municipal 
assistance service. He presented the dis- 
tillation of many hours of staff research on 
the particular topic. The weightier ma- 
terial of the lecture was leavened by illus- 
trative slides and apt quotations, both se- 
rious and amusing. 

The discussion periods for each topic 
found the public officials asking pointed 
guestions and offering pertinent answers 
drawn from their own experiences. A mur- 
mur of understanding sympathy was the 
response to one official’s question: “What 
do you do when a ‘monomaniac’ talks on 
and on about an injustice and, if you ven- 
ture to interrupt, brands you as part of a 
conspiracy to keep him quiet?” 

The short-course techniques used were 
the outgrowth of experience gained in 
three prior presentations — refuse collec- 
tion and disposal, zoning, and land sub- 
division control. The two main features 
of the Institute’s techniques are: 

1. Single leadership. Advantages sought 





are continuity and economy of time other- 
wise lost because of introductions and dup- 
lication of material. Monotony is avoided 
by use of visual aids and encouraged audi- 
ence participation. 

2. Printed briefs. Each topic is treated 
in a four-page leaflet. Each series, bound 
in paper covers, provides complete covy- 
erage of the subject in outline, digest, pic- 
ture, and graph, for future reference of 
those attending and for the study of those 
not able to attend. 





When Should Special Authorities 
Be Created? 


K VERYWHERE you turn today, ener- 
getic reformers or developers of 
governmental programs are recommend- 
ing the creation of ‘authorities’. If hous- 
ing is short, we need a ‘housing au- 
thority’, if there is no parking space, we 
need a ‘parking authority’, if bridges or 
airports are called for, we immediately set 
up a new ‘authority’ ”. In this way Luther 
Gulick, president of the Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration, New York City, starts 
an article entitled “Authorities and How 
To Use Them” in the November, 1947, 
issue of The Tax Review of the Tax Foun- 
dation. Mr. Gulick points out that author- 
ities are mainly concerned with port de- 
velopments, toll bridges and speedways, 
public housing, terminals, and municipal 
water and sewer systems. After analyzing 
the various characteristics of an authority, 
Mr. Gulick reviews the conditions under 
which authorities are particularly useful: 
1. Where there is an important service Te 
quired broadly by the public which cannot be 
left to be performed by private enterprise be- 
cause the service constitutes a natural monop- 
oly, requires the exercise of governmental 
powers, or is of such a character that the profit 
motive will not produce the service required 
on a fair price basis, and where this situation 
cannot be corrected by regulation without 
destroying incentive and enterprise. 
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2. Where the service and its associated 
controls can be made self-supporting, without 
unduly curtailing consumption. 

3. Where the service depends upon a high 
degree of reliance on technology, imaginative 
enterprise and commercial elasticity. 

4. Where it is easy to define the service to 
be produced in terms which the ordinary man 


can understand and evaluate, but where the 


methods of achieving these ends are hard to 
define and evaluate because of their technical 
and novel aspects, but where the total oper- 
ation can be tested in terms of service rendered 
and price charged. 

5. Where stability of management policy 
and long-term contracts are essential and the 
interlacing management controls of normal 
bureaucracy are inappropriate and unneces- 
sary. 

6. Where daily integration with other gov- 
ernmental services is not required and the pub- 
lic interest can be protected in spite of the de- 
tachment of the service from normal, contin- 
uous governmental controls. 

7. Where existing debt limits and tax lim- 
its stand in the way of new types of service 
which were neither known nor contemplated 
when those limits were established, particu- 
larly where the new service can be financed 
through the increased economic power of the 
community arising from the new service rather 
than through the taxing power. 

8. And especially when the natural area to 
be served extends beyond the fixed confines of 
existing boundaries of political units. 

An authority is strong medicine and 
municipal officials should be fully aware 
of the dangers in using this method in ar- 
riving at a decision of a proper organiza- 
tional set up for a given activity. Mr. 
Gulick states that three of these dangers 
are: 

First, that the thing to be done cannot suc- 
ceed under the conditions contemplated. Good 
illustrations are railroads, canals, and port de- 
velopments where there are no adequate eco- 
nomic foundations. The thing to be done 
must be economically and socially sound. No 
amount of good management can save what is 
a blunder from the start. 

Second, the danger that the men put in 
charge of the enterprise are incapable of carry- 
ing it through or through lack of enterprise 
permit the administration to bog down as time 
goes on. 

_Third, the danger that the major policy de- 
cisions of the authority fail to run parallel with 
the democratically determined decisions of 
other agencies affecting the same area, or ac- 
tually run counter to those decisions. 


The statement of these dangers sug- 
gests the antidote, writes Mr. Gulick, who 
continues: 


Shake well before using. Examine the prob- 
lem from every angle. Do not use an authority 
unless it is perfectly clear that most of the 
eight conditions laid down above are fulfilled. 
An authority should be the last resort, not the 
first bright idea. If there is any doubt, use the 
regular machinery of government, a machin- 
ery which has been developed over many years 
of experience to guarantee democratic con- 
trol, the coordination of political decisions, 
and the protection of daily operations. 

Should we not seek to remedy the underly- 
ing weaknesses of the regular structure of gov- 
ernment so that it can properly discharge most 
of the duties now entrusted to newfangled 
authorities? A bureaucracy which cannot build 
and operate a toll bridge or a parking lot needs 
some new personnel and administrative poli- 
cies all along the line. It might be better to 
mend a leaky ship than build in a few water- 
tight compartments. 





Citizen Agency Suggests More 
Emphasis on Management Services 


N New York City the mayor recently 
received from the Citizens Budget 
Commission, Inc., a local research agency, 
a report on the organization and methods 
of operation of five major departments 
— police, fire, correction, sanitation, and 
public works — made at the request of 
the mayor. A 19-page summary report sub- 
mitted to the mayor on January 12 points 
out that the purpose of the study was “to 
discover how our city government can give 
more value for the public’s money.” The 
commission made specific recommenda- 
tions that “reveal possibilities for saving 
millions of dollars without curtailing serv- 
ices, salaries, or discharging a single em- 
ployee.” Among the more important over- 
all suggestions the commission made are: 


1. The city too rarely employes modern 
techniques that have become standard practice 
in large and successful enterprises. There is 
lack of planning, control, and supervisory 
techniques, the factors that add to good man- 
agement whether in government or in business. 

2. The city’s budgetary controls are anti- 
quated, sometimes reflecting methods in use be- 
fore the consolidation of the five boroughs into 
Greater New York 50 years ago. 
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8. The municipal approach to management 
self-analysis, job description, and salary and 
wage administration is unhappily deficient. 
Its records, cost data, work reports, and other 
statistical information are often unreliable, in 
some cases totally nonexistent. 

4. All existing management services are un- 
dermanned. 

Recommendations included a new posi- 
tion classification and pay plan, putting 
uniformed firemen and policemen and sani- 
tation department workers on regular duty 
and replacing them where necessary with 
civilian personnel to save $800,000 a year, 
standardize on forms used by various de- 
partments, make greater use of mechanical 
equipment and modern tabulating meth- 
ods, adopt an employees safety program, 
coordinate licensing and inspection activi- 
ties, and consolidate building maintenance 
functions. 





Average Typical Electric Bills 
Cut 20 Per Cent In 12 Years 


HE Federal Power Commission has re- 

cently published its report entitled 
Typical Residential Electric Bills, 1947, 
Cities of 2,500 Population and More. Typ- 
ical residential bills are shown for 3,776 
communities; 861 of these places or 22.8 
per cent, are served by 831 publicly owned 
utilities and 2,973 are served by 382 pri- 
vately owned utilities. A publicly owned 
and a privately owned utility render serv- 
ice in 58 communities, two or more pri- 
vately owned utilities serve 26 communi- 
ties and two publicly owned utilities serve 
five communities, making a total of 89 
communities where there is some element 
of direct competition. 

Changes in the average monthly bills 
for 25 kwh, 100 kwh, and 250 kwh of resi- 
dential electrical service between 1935 and 
1947 indicate an average of approximately 
22-per cent reduction in bills during the 
12-year period with an over-all drop in unit 
prices of approximately one cent per kwh. 
Except for the 250 kwh residential bill in 
cities of 50,000 population and more the 
greatest reductions in amounts and per 
cents occurred for communities with pop- 
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ulations between 2,500 and 10,000. Among 
cities over 50,000 the average typical 
monthly bill of $3.64 per 100 kwh on Jan- 
uary 1, 1947, compared with $4.47 on Jan- 
uary 1, 1935, a reduction of 18.6 per cent. 
The average typical monthly bill for 100 
kwh during this period in cities of 10,000 
to 50,000 population decreased 21.1 per 
cent, and for cities of 2,500 to 10,000 a de- 
crease of 22.4 per cent. 

With few exceptions the cities with the 
typical electric bills in each population 
group on January I, 1947, are served by 
publicly owned utilities. Among the cities 
with the lowest bills for 250 kwh on Jan- 
uary 1, 1947, are Tacoma, Spokane, and 
Vancouver, Washington; Lincoln and Fre- 
mont, Nebraska; Glendale, California; 
‘Topeka, Kansas; Eugene and Salem, Ore- 
gon; Decatur and Florence, Alabama; Co- 
lumbus, Mississippi; Clarksville, Tennes- 
see. All of these cities except Spokane and 
Topeka are served by publicly owned utili- 
ties and Vancouver is served by both a 
private and a publicly owned utility. Cities 
with the highest bills for 250 kwh on Jan- 
uary 1, 1947, among cities over 10,000 are 
Boston, Fall River, Lawrence, Lowell, 
Lynn, Newton, Plymouth, and Sommer- 
ville, Massachusetts; Providence and Paw- 
tucket, Rhdde Island; Stillwater, Okla- 
homa; Gainesville and Key West, Florida; 
and Harrison Township, Pennsylvania. 
All of these cities except Stillwater, Gaines- 
ville, and Key West are served by privately 
owned utilities. 





St. Louis to Set Up Separate 
Authority for Airports 


N ST. LOUIS the mayor has approved 

a proposal made by the Governmental 
Research Institute that an effort be made 
to establish a bi-state authority to manage 
airports in the St. Louis metropolitan 
area. He has also approved the Institute's 
interim proposal that an independent city 
aviation commission be established to take 
over all city aviation matters until the met- 
ropolitan agency can be established. A 
bill has been introduced in the 1948 state 
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legislature providing for a commission of 
five members appointed by the mayor for 
overlapping terms to serve without pay. 
The commission will appoint a director of 
aviation and will be completely indepen- 
dent of all other city agencies so that it will 
be free to do its own purchasing, account- 
ing, contracting, and planning. At the 
present time, airport administration in St. 
Louis is assigned to the public utilities de- 
partment and an airport commission ap- 
pointed by the mayor acts in an advisory 
capacity. 

The Institute in a recent special report, 
entitled The Municipal Airport Problem 
in St. Louis, points out that the city’s only 
major airport is located in the county, and 
that an airport development plan pre- 
pared in 1944 and recently approved by 
the CAA calls for 35 airports in the area, 
10 of which would be in Illinois and 25 in 
Missouri. The proper use and manage- 
ment of these airports requires area-wide 
control and financing which can be pro- 
vided only through an independent agency 
according to the Institute, with adequate 
powers and financial support to coordinate 
and develop the airports. Under this plan 
the city will turn over its airports by lease 
or other legal means to the-authority as 
soon as it is established. 

The Institute points out, however, that 
because it will take some time to establish 
the metropolitan authority, the indepen- 
dent agency should be established and op- 
erated until the proposed metropolitan 
authority is established. 

“It is possible,” the Institute study con- 
cludes, “that the proposed metropolitan 
authority should be made responsible not 
only for airports, but also for other gov- 
ernmental functions that are common to 
the entire area. Because the present study 
is limited to problems of airport adminis- 
tration, no recommendation is made here 
as to other functions. These other func- 
tions should, however, receive the same 
thorough consideration that. has been 
given to airports.” — Estat E. SPARLIN, as- 
sistant director, Governmental Research 
Institute, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Wichita Makes Community-Wide 
Housing Survey In One Day 


N THE basis of facts obtained in a re- 
cent community-wide housing survey, 
the city planning commission of Wichita, 
Kansas, is preparing specific recommenda- 
tions to make to the city commission re- 
garding the disposition of war housing 
units and suggested public and private 
steps for meeting the demand for housing. 
The planning commission also is review- 
ing the housing section of the city’s com- 
prehensive plan prepared in 1943 and will 
schedule a series of public hearings on the 
housing problem. 

The housing survey was made by the 
city planning commission in October, 1947, 
with the cooperation of the Fort Worth, 
Texas, regional office of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, a special housing ad- 
visory committee appointed by the mayor, 
and the Mayor’s Housing Committee. The 
purpose of the survey was to make an in- 
ventory of the quantity and character of 
housing units for rent and for sale in the 
Wichita area, to determine immediate and 
potential demands for additional housing 
units, and to provide a basis for formu- 
laitng plans for the future disposition of 
approximately 4,400 Lanham Act public 
housing units. The two housing commit- 
tees sought advance public support and 
approval of the survey and local newspa- 
pers, radio stations, and civic organiza- 
tions assisted in publicizing it. 

The housing survey was completed in a 
single day through the volunteer assistance 
of some eight hundred citizens who were 
given special training for the task. The 
city was divided into 59 enumeration dis- 
tricts based on dwelling unit data con- 
tained in the land use map. These maps 
in turn were then divided into zones, dis- 
tricts, areas, and blocks, the smallest unit 
being small enough to enable an enum- 
erator in one day’s time to call upon one 
out of every four dwelling units A small 
map showing the area to be covered was 
given to each enumerator together with 
other control sheets, and inspection sheets 
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were provided for supervisors. ‘The ques- 
iionnaire used by the enumerator con- 
itined 49 questions. The results were put 
on punch cards for machine tabulation 
and analysis. 

The survey revealed that approximately 
10 per cent of the 55,284 families in the 
Wichita area are living in doubled up 
quarters. Nearly 7,700 families indicated 
a desire to buy dwellings, one-third being 
families of veterans, and about 3,150 addi- 
tional families were looking for rental 
units. Thus about 20 per cent of all fam- 
ilies in the area were in the market for 
housing. Nearly 80 per cent of the fam- 
ilies interested in buying homes were not 
planning to pay more than two times their 
annual income. Thirty-seven per cent do 
not plan to pay more than $5,000 for a 
home. (A commonly accepted rule is that 
a family should not pay more than from 
two to two and one-half times the annual 
family income in purchasing a home. For 
example, a family with a total annual in- 
come of $3,000 ordinarily would buy a 
dwelling priced at an amount ranging 
from $6,000 to $7,500.) Families who ex- 
pressed willingness to pay prices more than 
three times their reported annual income 
were classified in a doubtful market . 

The survey showed that 54.8 per cent of 
all families in the Wichita area have total 
annual incomes of between $1,200 and $3,- 
000, the median income being $2,622. An 
independent survey of wages and salaries 
paid in the community, made just prior to 
the housing survey, showed that 52.3 per 
cent of all families had incomes of between 
$1,200 and $3,000, which is closely compar- 
able to the results secured in the housing 
survey. The independent survey was made 
possible through the cooperation of local 
business and industrial concerns. 

The housing survey also disclosed that 
the gross vacancy rate was | per cent in 
1947 as compared to 4.4 per cent in 1940. 
It was found also that 3.7 per cent of all 


occupied dwelling units were overcrowded. 
Other information secured in this survey 
included information on the size of dwell- 
ing units preferred by families looking for 
rental units, and whether or not the fam- 
ilies interviewed expected to leave Wichita 
within one year or less. 

Within two months after the survey was 
made the staff of the planning commission 
and public housing administration had 
compiled and published the data secured 
in a 58-page report entitled Housing in 
Wichita: 1947, which is available to mu- 
nicipal officials, together with samples of 
all forms used in the survey, upon request 
to the city planning commission. — Davip 
D. Row.anps, planning and research assis- 
tant, Wichita, Kansas. 





Important Annual Conferences 


for Municipal Officials 


National Fire Protection Association — 
Washington, D. C., May 10-13, 1948. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association 
— Denver, June 7-10, 1948. 

American Library Association — Atlan- 
tic City, June 13-19, 1948. 

International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion — Mackinac Island, Michigan, Sep- 
tember 12-16, 1948. 

National Association of Assessing Offi 
cers — Milwaukee, September 26-30, 1948. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada — Ottawa, Canada, Oc- 
tober 4-7, 1948. 

American Society of Planning Officials 
National Planning Conference—New York, 
October 11-13, 1948. 

American Public Works Association — 
Boston, October 17-20, 1948. 

International Association of Chiets of 
Police — New York, Octoer 10-14, 1948. 

National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing—Philadelphia, October 18-20, 
1948. 
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NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The consumers’ price index —the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities — stood at 168.8 on Jan- 
uary 15, 1948, as compared with 167.0 on De- 
cember 15, 1947 (1935-39=100). The family 
food bill was up 1.4 per cent, and the increases 
in the housefurnishings and clothing amounted 
to 0.5 per cent each. The index is up 10.5 per 
cent from January 15, 1947, the largest increase 
being in the prices of food which amounted to 
a rise of 14.1 per cent. Clothing and house- 
furnishings have risen 7.3 per cent and 7.4 per 
cent respectively. Living costs on January 15, 


1948, were 71.2 per cent above those of August, 
1939. 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEX 
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The Engineering News-Record construction 
cost index for January, 1948, was 209.10, as 
compared to 183.47 in January, 1947, and 152.1 
in January, 1946, based on 1926=100. The con- 
— steel, lumber, cement, and common labor — 


and is designed to measure the movement of 
construction costs in general. This index does 
not apply to any specific class of construction 
or to a particular locality, and it should not be 
used to measure building cost trends because 
since 1933 common labor wages have increased 
struction cost index has four component parts 
more than skilled wages. Moreover, this index 
does not correct for labor productivity, exces- 
sive overtime, or costs during abnormal pe- 
riods. —The ENR building cost index for Jan- 
uary, 1948, was 176.72, as compared to 156.25 
for January, 1947 (1926=100), and the ENR - 
index of the 1947 dollar volume of construc- 
tion through December, 1947, averaged 198.16 
or 16.66 per cent above the average index of 
181.5 for the year 1947. 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 3,110 in December, 1947, which was 6 
per cent less than in December, 1946, and 25 
per cent less than in December, 1941. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 2.48 on 
February 19, 1948, as compared with 2.35 on 
January 15, 1948. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 
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What American Cities Are Doing* 





Keeping the Public Informed 


N Cleveland, Ohio, the city planning com- 

mission issues an illustrated monthly leaf- 
let entitled “Your City — Tomorrow” which is 
mailed to 2,500 citizens and distributed through 
banks and libraries. Each of these one-page 
leaflets emphasizes a single planning idea. One 
leaflet discusses the aims of planning, another 
illustrates the meaning of zoning, and still 
another reviews the highlights of the com- 
mission’s annual report . . . Fargo, North Da- 
kota, recently enclosed with water bills a four- 
page folder illustrating the distribution of the 
tax dollar and showing the cost per day, per 
month, and per year of 22 municipal services 
for the typical home owner. Los Angeles has 
issued a four-page circular showing several 
sources of revenue and expenditures . . . In 
Brantford, Ontario (32,000), every regular 
council meeting this year will be broadcast by 
radio under a contract recently entered into 
by the city and the local radio station . . . In 
St. Louis 1,500 employees recently attended a 
special indoctrination course in “courtesy.” A 
motion picture demonstrated the value of cour- 
tesy and a skit presented by city employees 
showed how the lessons of the film could be 
adapted to municipal offices. 


Tax Sale Date Moved Back 


Long Beach, New York (9,036), for the first 
time in its history has collected 100 per cent of 
the tax levy within 13 months from the date of 
the levy. The real property tax levy for 1947 


*Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association; Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Gov- 
ernment Research Association, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, National In- 
stitute of Governmental Purchasing, National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. 


was due on December 1, 1946. Taxes for the 
first half of the year not paid by January 10, 
1947, and for the second half, not paid by July 
10, 1947, were delinquent and a penalty of one 
per cent per month added. The sale of tax 
delinquent property was held on January 5, 
1948, and all liens were sold. The city coun- 
cil, late in 1946, had stepped up the penalty, 
greatly reduced the time period between the 
tax due date and the tax sale date, and also 
reduced the period of redemption. The pur- 
pose of this action was to discourage specula- 
tion in vacant land by buyers who held the 
land in a rising market, sold at a quick profit, 
and got out without paying any taxes. 


New Sources of Local Revenue 

Seventy-nine Ohio cities have adopted !oca! 
admissions taxes since last fall when the state 
legislature abolished the state admissions tax. 
All of the large cities except Toledo have 
adopted the tax and the rate is 3 per cent in 
most cities. Cleveland estimates $660,000 reve 
nue from its admissions tax, Cincinnati expects 
$300,000, Columbus $155,000, and Dayton 
$140,000 . . . Chester, Pennsylvania, has ap- 
proved a 10 per cent city amusement tax .. . 
Redding, California, has adopted a new sewe! 
rental charge of 50 cents for single-family 
dwellings and $1 per month for rooming 
houses plus 25 cents for each room maintained 
for rental . . . Junction City, Kansas, recently 
adopted a semi-annual inspection fee of 1) 
cents per seat for motion picture theaters, 4 
semi-annual license fee of $15 for five-cent 
amusement machines, and a semi-annual Ice ol 
$1 per room for hotels . . . Baltimore, Mary: 
land, has recently re-enacted several revenue 
ordinances providing for a tax of 50 cents per 
gallon on distilled spirits and alcoholic bever- 
ages except beer and wine; licenses ranging 
from $10 to $65 for the operation of musi 
boxes, player pianos, and other musical de 
vices; a one-cent tax on each package ol Clg 
arettes and a tax of from one cent to thirec 
cents on cigars; and a 5 per cent tax on the 
gross receipts of gas, electric, and telephone 
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service. Baltimore also has increased the tax 
on the gross revenue of the transit utility from 
2 per cent to 3 per cent and imposed a 10 per 
cent tax on the transit company’s total net in- 
come before payment of federal and state in- 
come taxes . . . Wayzata, Minnesota (1,473), 
acquired a city-owned liquor store last fall and 
on the basis of three-months operation the city 
manager estimates an annual net profit of $36,- 
000. 


Revises Handling of Fire Insurance 


Eugene, Oregon, has adopted a new method 
of handling fire insurance on city-owned prop- 
erty. All such insurance is handled by a group 
of three agents representing the Eugene Insur- 
ance Association and the city deals directly 
with this committee. The insurance is distrib- 
uted among local bona fide insurance offices 
doing business within the city and on a basis 
of 50 per cent in stock companies and 50 per 
cent in mutual companies. The committee of 
three agents places the insurance, collects the 
premium, and distributes commissions among 
all of the participating insurance men in the 
community. The committee has made a gen- 
eral insurance survey of municipal property 
and has made useful suggestions to municipal 
officials. All fire insurance is now covered 
through five policies instead of 26 policies prior 
to the adoption of the present plan. 


Increases Outside Water Charges 


Saginaw, Michigan, recently terminated all 
contracts for furnishing filtered water to users 
outside the city limits and adopted a new 
schedule of charges based on the principle that 
the amount charged shall not be less than 
double the charges to consumers inside the 
city. Newly adopted charges for outside serv- 
ice include a readiness-to-serve charge based 
on the size of the meter ranging from $5 per 
quarter for a five-eights inch meter up to $240 
per quarter for an eight-inch meter. In addi- 
tion, the charge includes an amount based on 
water consumption starting with 40 cents per 
1,000 gallons for the first 5,000 gallons used 
per quarter and ranging up to 18 cents per 1,- 
000 gallons a quarter for amounts used in ex- 
cess of 1,500,000 gallons. 


Transferable Taxicab Licenses 


A recent survey by the Seattle Municipal 
League among 14 large cities shows that taxi- 
cab licenses are transferable in Buffalo, Colum- 
bus, Denver, Minneapolis, New York, Los An- 
geles, Oakland, Seattle, and Toledo but that 
steps are being taken to make licenses non- 
transferable in Minneapolis. Licenses are not 
transferable in Cleveland, Detroit, Portland, 
San Diego, and St. Paul. Among the cities 
where taxicab licenses can be transferred, Buf- 
falo, Cincinnati, Columbus, Los Angeles, and 
Toledo, take precautions to insure that there 
is no undue profit. In some cities the licensing 
agency must approve the transfer of a license. 
In one city where the annual license fee per 
taxicab is $60 and the vehicle is worth perhaps 
not more than $1,000, the license and the ve- 
hicle frequently are sold for $3,000 to $4,000. 


Illegal Parking More Expensive 

Kansas City, Missouri, has posted signs in 
the downtown business district calling atten- 
tion to the fact that cars parked illegally will 
be towed in by the police. Signs containing 
appropriate warnings have been installed im- 
mediately below the parking signs and also 
attached to parking meters . . . In San Fran- 
cisco the city is making arrangements with ga- 
rage and tow-car operators to remove illegally 
parked cars from the streets . . . Providence, 
Rhode Island, has authorized the police to em- 
ploy local garage concerns to remove and store 
vehicles illegally parked on city streets. In or- 
der to redeem their cars motorists must pay a 
$10 towing fee plus a storage charge of $1 per 
day ... Providence also is barring truck 
trailers from its central business district in an 
effort to relieve traffic congestion. This ban 
applies on week days from 8 a.m. to 6:15 p.m. 
Loading and unloading of trucks on through 
traffic arteries will be banned also during the 
afternoon rush hours... Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has restricted curb parking in the busi- 
ness section and raised to $50 the maximum 
fine for parking violations. 


Safety In Hotels and Trailers 
A new Georgia law requires that hotels, 
rooming houses, theaters, office buildings, 
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stores, factories, and other large structures 
having an occupancy of 75 or more persons 
above or below the ground floor must be in- 
spected by a licensed architect. This applies 
to any building having more than three stories. 
Buildings failing to comply with the safety 
code will be granted a temporary occupancy 
permit good for one year and such a permit 
cannot be renewed. The law provides that city 
authorities cannot grant business or occupa- 
tion licenses to any owner whose building lacks 
a safety certificate . . . Denver is enforcing an 
ordinance forbidding house trailers within the 
city limits on grounds that they are a health 
menace. The city health inspector estimates 
there are about 300 trailers within the city 
limits. Most Denver suburbs prohibit trailer 
camps within their limits . . . Federal rent 
control regulations were removed on January 
5 on all housing accommodations located in 
trailers and ground space rented for trailers. 


Microfilming City Records 


Wichita, Kansas, is using microfilming 
equipment in reproducing various types of 
municipal records. A mircrofilming recorder 
(Model C-1) with electric exposure counter 
and engineering copy board purchased from 
the Recordak Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, cost $3,897, and a 
film reader and enlarger $740 additional. The 
large model recorder is particularly adapted 
to the photographing of large maps, blueprints, 
and books. Wichita rents a small commercial 
model for use in microfilming checks and let- 
ters. 


Public Works News 


Berkeley, California, recently entered into 
an agreement with the state public works de- 
partment under which the state will maintain 
state highways within the city limits, includ- 
ing repairing of streets, sweeping, tree trim- 
ming, lighting, and so on. The city will do the 
work and will be reimbursed by the state .. . 
In Flordia the state supreme court recently 
held valid a “rent-purchase” contract under 
which Jacksonville will acquire two new in- 
cinerator units without issuing bonds. Under 
the agreement a private corporation will build 
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the incinerators and the city will pay an an- 
nual rental of $31,000. At the end of 15 years 
the incinerator units will become the property 
of the city, but the city may at any time pur. 
chase the property at the fixed price of $381,- 
000 less whatever rentals have been paid .. . 
Jonesboro, Arkansas, recently took over the 
administration of the city’s water and light 
utilities which in the past have been managed 
by a separate administrative board . . . Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, has created the position of 
commissioner of smoke regulation and a smoke 
abatement ordinance is being drafted. In 
Philadelphia the mayor has recommended the 
creation of a division of air pollution control 
in the bureau of public health. 


Family Cost-of-Living Budget 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in the January, 1948, issue of its publica- 
tion entitled Labor Information Bulletin pre- 
sents the findings of a detailed cost-of-living 
study based on actual buying habits. Pre- 
aZie] FE url sjaspnq Apruiey 107 saansSy Sunus 
cities, the Bureau states that an annual budget 
for a family of four persons, including man, 
wife, and two children of school age, would 
range from $3,004 in New Orleans up to $3,458 
in Washington, D. C. The estimated budget 
is calculated at a level to provide “family 
health, worker efficiency, nurture of children, 
and social participation by all members of the 
family.” Equivalent budgets for two-person 
and three-person families can be computed by 
multiplying the four-person estimates by .69 
or .84. 


Cities Grade Eating Places 


Jackson, Michigan, has adopted an ordi- 
nance regulating restaurants and _ providing 
for the inspection, grading, and placarding of 
such establishments. Each restaurant is re- 
quired to secure a license at $12.50 per year 
and to display at all times a conspicuous no- 
tice supplied by the health officer stating the 
grade currently held by the restaurant. The 
ordinance sets forth standards for A, B, and C 
grades . 


. . Pittsburgh is considering the adop- 
tion of a similar ordinance, modeled after the 
suggested ordinance of the United States Pub- 
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lic Health Service. Large classification cards 
would be shown prominently in each restau- 
rant. An “A” card would signify complete 
cleanliness, a “B” would mean some require- 
ments are not being met, and a “C” would in- 
dicate that the place is unsanitary and after 
a specified time would have to be closed unless 
a special health department permit would en- 
able it to continue in operation. Similar ordi- 
nances have been adopted by St. Louis and 
many other cities . . . Toledo recently closed 
two dozen restaurants temporarily because of 
unsanitary conditions, and in Providence, 
Rhode Island, the health department tempor- 
arily closed two restaurants that did not meet 
the requirements of the newly adopted sani- 
tary code. 


News on the Personnel Front 


In Minnesota the state civil service depart- 
ment with the cooperation of the League of 
Minnesota Municipalities has prepared tests 
for use by local personnel agencies in selecting 
police recruits. At the request of the local 
agency the state will actually conduct the writ- 
ten tests and score the test papers . . . Scores 
of cities have granted pay increases to munici- 
pal employees since January 1, including Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Denver, Omaha, Milwaukee, 
New York, and Pittsburgh ... In Los An- 
geles the civil service commission has installed 
a comprehensive cost accounting system to en- 
able the agency to determine the cost of a par- 
ticular examination as well as the most of 
each of the various other personnel activities 
-.. The Sacramento, California, municipal 
utility district has published a safety manual 
for its employees . . . In Seattle all applicants 
for regular municipal civil service jobs are be- 
ing fingerprinted ... The cities of Ingle- 
wood, Culver City, and Gardena, California, 
are making arrangements to employ a person- 
nel officer who will serve all three cities. 


News About City Finances ° 

The assessed valuation of real property 
against which the city holds tax liens may be 
included in the total assessed valuations used 
as a basis for computing a city’s borrowing ca- 
pacity. This is the gist of a recent decision of 
the appellate division of the New York state 
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supreme court (L. L. F. Realty Co., Inc. v. 
Council of City of Long Beach, New York). 
Long Beach city officials had held this point of 
view but could not persuade the state comp- 
troller’s office of their position without a 
friendly suit. Apparently the decision will not 
be taken to the state court of appeals and Long 
Beach may now issue bonds to pay for needed 
improvements to the city’s sewage disposal 
plant ... The Municipal Forum of New 
York, an association of persons interested in 
governmental securities, has adopted a resolu- 
tion suggesting that all public agencies “re- 
quest their bond counsel to include in their 
opinions regarding the legality of such securi- 
ties .. .” statements about tax limits, the 
existence or possibility of overlapping debt 
constituting an obligation of the same stated 
source of revenue, and whether or not the 
bonds are callable . . . Greensboro, North 
Carolina, has required circuses, carnivals, and 
other amusements to post a $250 bond condi- 
tioned upon the .removal of advertising signs 
within 10 days after the date advertised for the 
performance ... The first seminar of the 
new National Academy for Public Purchasing 
will be held April 5 to 10 at the offices of the 
Bureau of Federal Supply in the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington, D. C. 


Developing Riverfront Areas 

In Kansas City, Missouri, the city plan com- 
mission has recently published its Riverfront 
Plan, a 4l-page report which constitutes Part 
10 of the master plan for the city. The report 
makes recommendations with regard to a river- 
front highway, access roads in industrial dis- 
tricts, bridges and viaducts, river transporta- 
tion, railroads, airport, area development, and 
the need for a unified industrial development. 
The report suggests that the city should retain 
ownership and control of all river frontage. 
Needed public improvements would be built 
under a series of successive five-year programs 
. . » In Berkeley, California, the city manager 
recently recommended to the council that a 
water front development committee be ap- 
pointed to look into the development of re- 
lated activity such as the airport, harbor, rail 
terminal, industrial area, enlarged yacht har- 
bor and other recreational facilities, and that - 
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any plan would need to be coordinated with 
plans of neighboring communities and with 
the county and state governments. . . . The 
Bureau of Public Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama has recently published a 
61-page report entitled Cities and Riverfront 
Lands, by York Wilibern, which discusses the 
various factors involved in riverfront develop- 
ment. 


Municipal Clinics For Alcoholics 


Chicago and New York City are operating 
tax-financed clinics for alcoholics. Chicago’s 
treatment center opened last June has given 
therapy to 102 indigent alcoholics and all but 
six have improved enough to move off relief 
rolls. Of the initial group of 18 patients ad- 
mitted, 14 have become and remain self-sup- 
porting. New York City’s bureau of alcoholic 
therapy reports that it can “cure” 200 drunks 
a year for what it costs the city annually to 
handle 12 chronic inebriates in local courts 
and jails. Cases counted as cures are those who 
have remained “dry” at least a year and show 
good signs of staying that way. 


Cities Enforce Curfew Laws 


Many cities are adopting or reviving cur- 
fews in efforts to curb afterdark juvenile de- 
linquency. Chicago is enforcing its 25-year old 
curfew law which requires persons under 18 to 
be inside by 10 p.m. Parents of night-wander- 
ing juveniles are subject to arrest and fines up 
to $100. Teen-agers attending programs at 
schools, juvenile club meetings, and the like 
are curfew exempt. The city is considering a 
proposal to lower the age limit to 16 years. 
Evanston, Illinois, is enforcing a state law that 
hans children under 16 from the streets after 
10 p.m. Minneapolis’ curfew has been increas- 
ingly effective in curbing juvenile delinquency 
since active enforcement was started in 1945, 
according to the police chief. A liberal enforce- 
ment policy has been followed and fines have 
not exceeded $15. Typical of many curfews 
currently being adopted is the one of Weston, 
Oregon, which prohibits “any person under 
18 years of age from loitering, wandering, or 
playing unaccompanied by an adult between 

+ the hours of 9 p.m. and 6 a.m.” 


Training for Office Seekers 


In Milwaukee the public library recently 
sponsored a series of five seminars in the na- 
ture of a school for the 356 persons seeking 
city and county offices, including 20 candidates 
for the position of mayor. The seminars were 
conducted by Walter H. Blucher, Carl H. 
Chatters, Donald F. Herrick, Herman G. Pope, 
and Coleman Woodbury. After an hour’s lec. 
ture the audience participated in a question- 
and-answer period. Approximately one-third 
of the candidates attended each seminar plus 
about 200 interested citizens. Local newspa- 
pers printed lists of office seekers who attended 
the seminars and published comprehensive re- 
ports of each meeting. 


Cities Require Minimum Heating 

At least seven major cities in the northern 
part of the country have minimum heating re- 
quirements for rented dwellings. These cities 
are Chicago, Milwaukee, New York, Portland 
(Oregon), Seattle, St. Louis, and Washington, 
D. C. Milwaukee requires landlords to main- 
tain a minimum temperature of 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit from 6:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. whenever 
the outside temperature falls below 50 degrees. 
Rented business establishments must be kept 
at or above the minimum “during usual work- 
ing hours.”” New York puts the minimum at 
65 degrees from 6 a.M. to 10 p.m. when street 
temperature falls below 55 degrees. Chicago's 
minimum is effective from September 15 to 
June 1, and is set at 60 degrees from 6:30 to 
7:30 in the morning, 65 from 7:30 to 8:30, and 
not less than 68 from 8:30 a.m. to 10:30 P.M. 
Seattle requires 60 degrees from 7:00 to 8:00 
A.M., 65 from 8:00 to 9:00 a.m., and 68 from 
9:00 a.m. to 10 p.m. St. Louis has an all-night 
minimum of 60 degrees and a day and evening 
minimum of 70, effective from October to May 
15. Portland’s rule applies from October till 
June | and specifies a 68 degree minimum from 
7 aM. to 10:30 p.m. Washington’s heating 
minimum applies only to rooming houses. Six 
other cities included in the survey made by 
the International City Managers’ Association 
have no minimum heat regulations: Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Denver, Indianapolis, St Paul, 
and Toledo. 
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The Pick of the Month . 





PAPERS ON THE SCIENCE OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Edited by Luther Gulick and L. 
Urwick. Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, 684 Park Avenue, New York 21. 
1937. Reprinted 1947. 196pp. $3. 
This important contribution to the litera- 

ture of public administration is now made 

available at the original price after being out 
of print for four years. 


PLANNING, 1947; PROCEEDINGS OF THE AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN So- 
CIETY OF PLANNING OFFICIALS, May, 
1947. The Society, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1947. 192pp. $3. 
Contains papers on city planning problems 

of interest to all top municipal officials. 


HEALTH Practice INnpices, 1943-46. Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. 1947. 77pp. 
This report contains 61 charts showing the 

range of accomplishments in various fields of 

health service in 276 cities over a four-year 
period, based on data submitted by local 
health officers. 


GENERAL 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND Ap- 
MINISTRATION. By Stuart A. MacCorkle. D. 
C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Ave- 
nue, Boston 16. 1948. 615pp. $4.25. 

(1) INCENTIVES AND STANDARDS IN OFFICE PRO- 
DUCTION. 26pp.; (2) KEEPING THE Lip ON 
Orrice Costs. 32pp.; (3) New Horizons 
IN OFFICE MANAGEMENT. 40pp. American 
Management Association, 330 West 42 Street, 
New York 18. 1947. ; 

MunicipAL INDEX AND ATLAS, 1948. American 
City Magazine Corporation, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. 1948. 79lpp. $5. 

Rutes GoverninG Fixep Pusiic Rapio SERv- 
Ices, EFFECTIVE DECEMBER I, 1939. Revised 
to February 18, 1947. Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 6pp. 5 
cents. 

Tue Soctat ScreNcEs IN ACTION: ADDRESSED AT 
THE INSTALLATION OF PAUL H. APPLEBY AS 
Dean. Maxwell Graduate School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University. 
1947, 149pp. 


EDUCATION 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
States, 1942-44: Statistics or STATE SCHOOL 
Systems, 1943-44, Cuapter II. By David T. 
Blose. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1946. 78pp. 20 cents. 


FINANCE 


GOVERNMENTAL ACCOUNTING. Municipal Fi- 
nance, February, 1948, entire issue. Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 50 cents. 

ILLINoIs Property TAx Statistics, 1943. Prop- 
erty Tax Division, Department of Revenue, 
103 Centennial Building, Springfield. 1947. 
212pp. 

LarGE-COUNTY FINANCES IN 1946. Governments 
Division, Bureau of the Census, Washington 
25, D.C. 1948. 8pp. 

PERMISSIVE TAXATION VERSUS STATE SUBSIDY AS 
Alp To MunicIpa.ities. Missouri Public Ex- 
penditure Survey, 209 Monroe Street, Jeffer- 
son City. 1948. 7pp 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE TRENDS: MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT—KAnsAs City, Missouri. De- 
partment of Research and Information, City 
Hall, Kansas City. 1947. 7Ipp. 

STATE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS DEDICA- 
TING SPECIAL Motor VEHICLE TAXES To HiGH- 
wAy Purposes. National Highway Users Con- 
ference, National Press Building, Washing- 
ton 4,D.C. 1948. 3lpp. 

STATE FINANCEs, 1946; VOLUME 3, STATISTICAL 
ComMPENDIUM. United States Bureau of the 
Census. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25,D.C. 1947. 58pp. 25 cents. 

StaTE Tax LEGISLATION IN 1947. Tax Policy, 
October-Noverber, 1947, entire issue. Tax 
Institute, 150 Nassau Street, New York 7. 

TAXEs IN ARKANSAS; A Survey. Arkansas Pub- 
lic Expenditure Council, 236 Hall Building, 
Little Rock. 1948. 169pp. 


FIRE 


A Guiwe To COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR 
Fire SAFETy. President’s Conterence on Fire 
Prevention, Federal Works Building, eight- 
eenth and F Streets, N. W., Washington 25, 
D.C. 1947. 12pp. 

NATIONAL Fire CopEs VOLUME I; FLAMMABLE 
Liguips, GAsEs, CHEMICALS, AND EXPLOSIVES, 
1948. National Fire Protection Association, 
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60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10. 1948. 
608pp. $4. 

PROCEEDINGS CF THE SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF Fire Curers, Aucust 19-22, 1947. 
The Association, 24 West 40 Street, New 
York. 1947. 242pp. 


HEALTH 


EVALUATION SCHEDULE FCR USE IN THE STUDY 
AND APPRAISAL OF COMMUNITY HEALTH PRO- 
GRAMS. American Public Health Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19. 1947. 53pp. 

GuIDE TO THE EVALUATION SCHEDULE. Amet- 
ican Public Health Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19. 1948. 36pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATICNAL CONFERENCE ON 
Loca HeAttH Units. American Public 
Health Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. September, 1947. 95pp. 50 cents. 

A PROGRAM FOR THE CARE OF THE CHRONICALLY 
Itt 1n New York State. Legislative Docu- 
ment No. 69. Commission to Formulate a 
Long Range Health Program, State Capitol, 
Albany. 1947. 109pp. 

PusLic HEALTH IN MipstrEAM. Selected Papers 
Presented at Annual Meeting of APHA, 
1947. Part II of American Journal of Pub- 
lic Health, January, 1948. American Public 
Health Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. pp. 149-189. 70 cents. 


HOUSING 


Hicu Ccst or Housinc. Joint Committee on 
Housing, United States 80th Congress, First 
Session. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1948. 185pp. 

A Housinc PROGRAM—For Now ANp LATER. By 
National Association of Housing Officials 
and Joint Committee of the National Public 
Housing Conference, 1015 Fifteenth Street, 
N. W, Washington 5, D. C. 1948. 48pp. 
25 cents. 


LIBRARIES 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO BUSINESS AND GOVERN- 
MENT. Bureau of Government Research and 
Services, University of Washington, Seattle. 
1947. 57pp. 

LIBRARY SERVICES IN GENESSEE County. By 
Howard M. Smith. University of Michigan 
Press, Angell Hall, Ann Arbor. 1947. 
67pp. 25 cents. 


PERSONNEL 


ATTITUDES AND MORALE OF OFFICE WORKERS. 
American Management Association, 330 
West 42 Street, New York 18. 1947. 23pp. 

Civit SERVICE RULES AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
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Positions. Civil Service Bureau, City Hall, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 1947. 65pp. 
CONSTRUCTION AND ANALYSIS OF ACHIEVEMENT 
Tests. United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25,D.C. 1948. 292pp. $1.25. 


PLANNING 


CoorDINATED TRANSPORTATION FOR HARTFORD. 
Department of Engineering, City Hall, Hari- 
ford, Connecticut. 1947. 55pp. 

FREEWAYS AND MAjor STREETS IN OAKLAND, 
CauirorniA. Planning Commission, City 
Hall, Oakland. 1947. 4Ipp. 

(1) LaNp Suspiviston CONTROL: SHORT Ccurss. 
1947. (2) Zonincs SHort Courses. Institute 
of Local and State Government, University 
of Pennsylvania, 3437 Woodland Avenue, 
Philadelphia 4. 1946. $1 each. 

MANAGING THE SMALL Forest. United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 1947. 6lpp. 

A MASTER PLAN FOR THE City oF Pontiac. Plan 
Commission, City Hall, Pontiac, Michigan. 
1947. 31pp. 

A MASTER PLAN FOR THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, 1946-47. Plan- 
ning Commission, Town Hall, Springfield. 
1946. 48pp. 

Tue Missourr VALLEY: LAND oF Droucut, 
FLocp, AND Promise. By Rufus Terral. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Connecticut. 
1947. $3.75. 

Motorways. Planning Commission, City Hall, 
LEGISLATIVE INTERIM COMMITTEE ON JUVE- 

REPORT OF THE REZONING COMMITTEE: STUDIFS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS IN RELATION TO THE 
ZONING ORDINANCE OF THE CiTy OF MINNz- 
APOLIS. Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 1947. 39pp. 

REPORT ON A UNION Motor Truck TERMINAL. 
Boston Planning Board, 43 City Hall, Bos- 
ton 8. 1947. 44pp. 

RIVERFRONT PLAN FOR Kansas City. City Plan 
Commission, City Hall, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 1947. 4lpp. 


POLICE 


PoLice EXAMINATIONS. By Rollin M. Perkins. 
Foundation Press, Inc., 268 Flatbush Ave- 
nue Extension, Brooklyn 1, New York 1947. 
495pp. 

REPORTS ON WARRANTS FOR TRAFFIC OFFICERS 
AT ScHoot INTERSECTIONS. Traffic Division, 
International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, 1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
1947. 16pp. 

Tue St. Louis PoLticE DEPARTMENT; A RESUR- 
vey. Governmental Research Institute, 769 
Paul Brown Building, St. Louis. 194%. 


18pp. 
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PUBLIC WORKS 


An ANALYSIS OF SANITARY FILL OPERATIONS AND 
REFUSE COLLECTION PROBLEMS. American 
Public Works Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1948. 25pp. $1. 

BuILDING ACTIVITIES IN MARYLAND AND VICIN- 
iry. Bureau of Business and Economic Re. 
search, College of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Maryland, Coi- 
lege Park. 1947. Unpaged. 

HicHway NEEps IN MICHIGAN. State Highway 
Department, Lansing. 1948. 150pp. 

Pustic Works ENGINEERS’ YEARBOOK—DIREC- 
tory. American Public Works Association. 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1947. 
229pp. $3. 

LECTURES PRESENTED AT THE IN-SERVICE TRAIN- 
ING CouRSE IN GARBAGE AND REFUSE COLLEC- 
TION AND DisposAL. School of Public Health, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1947. 
123pp. 

ReFrusE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL: SHORT 
Course. Institute of Local and State Gov- 
ernment, University of Pennsylvania, 3437 
Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia 4. 1946. 
Unpaged. $1. 

SANITARY SERVICE CHARGES IN TENNESSEE. Ten- 
nessee Planning Commission, 432 Sixth Ave- 
nue North, Nashville. 1948. 8Ipp. $1. 


RECREATION 


RECREATION: AN ANALYSIS OF ITs ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES, AND FACILI- 
Ties ReguireD. Cincinnati Planning Com- 
mission, City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1946. 
186pp. $1. 


TRAFFIC 


ACTIVATING THE OFFICIAL SAFETY PROGRAM. 
National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. 1947. 7pp. 

CurrENT TRENDS IN SAFETY. Twelfth Annual 
Institute of Government, 1947. Bureau of 
Governmental Research and Services, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 1947. 48pp. 

How to MAKE A Two-Man Business District 
PARKING Survey. By Henry K. Evans. Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, 60 John Street. 
New York 7. 1947. 7pp. 

A MANUAL ON Uses oF TRAFFIC ACCIDENT REC- 
orps. National Conference on Uniform 
Traffic Accident Statistics. Eno Foundation 
for Highway Traffic Control, Inc., Sauga- 
tuck, Connecticut. 1947. 187pp. 

MunicipALLy OwNeEp Parkinc Lots AND Ga- 
RAGES. By Charles §. Rhyne. National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1948. 
54pp. $3. 

Parkinc Meters: INCLUDING A SURVEY OF MIN- 
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NESOTA Practice. League of Minnesota Mu- 
nicipalities, 15 University Library, Minne- 
apolis 14. 1948. 2Ipp. 

PARKING PROBLEMS IN CoLorApo. By Ruth E. 
Pike. Colorado Municipal League, 327 Nor- 
lin Library, Boulder. 1947. l6pp. $1. 

A Report ON TRAFFIC AND PARKING CONDI- 
TIONS IN THE City oF VENTURA. By Richard 
Gallagher. Ventura County Star-Free Press, 
Ventura, California. 1947. 13pp. 

REPORT FROM THE PARKING STUDY COMMITTEE 
or Pontiac. City Plan Commission, City 
Hall, Pontiac, Michigan. 1947. 23pp. 

A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON HIGHWAY SAFETY, 
ANNOTATED. Highway Research Board, Na- 
tional Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. 1947. 46pp. 
30 cents. 

UnirorM DEFINITIONS OF McTor VEHICLE Ac- 
CIDENTS. By United States National Office of 
Vital Statistics. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 17pp. 


UTILITIES 


THE MUNICIPAL AIRPORT PROBLEM IN St. Louts. 
Governmental Research Institute, 769 Paul 
Brown Building, St. Louis 1. 1947. Ilpp. 

SURVEY OF OPERATING DATA FOR WATER Works 
IN 1945. American Water Works Associa- 
tion, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18. 1948. 
96pp. 50 cents with order. 


WELFARE 


‘THE DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE, City OF BALTI- 
MORE. Commission on Governmental Effli- 
ciency and Economy, Inc., Mercantile Trust 
Building, Baltimore, Maryland. 1947. 84pp. 

TREATMENT CONSIDERATIONS IN THE REASSIGN- 
MENT OF CLIENTS. By Regina Flesch. Fam- 
ily Service Association of America, 122 East 
22 Street, New York 10. 1947. 82pp. 
85 cents. 

PEOPLE AND PRocEss IN SociaL Security. By 
Karl de Schweinitz. American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 1948. 165pp. $2. 

RETAIL Prices oF Foon, 1944 ANnp 1945; Sum- 
MARY OF TRENDs IN Foop Prices DURING 
Worvp War II. By United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 36pp. 
10 cents. 

REPORT AND RECOMMCNDATIONS OF THE JOINT 
LEGISLATIVE INTERIM COMMITTEE ON JUVF- 
NILE DELINQUENCY AND ALLIED PROBLEMS. 
Sixty-Eight Session, Wisconsin Legislature, 
State Capitol, Madison. 1947. 38pp. 

SoctaL Security YEARBOOK, 1946. By United 
States Social Security Administration. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1947. 60pp. 25 cents. 











Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


Ciovis, NEw Mexico (10,065). City Man- 
ager. Manager with engineering background 
desired. Salary $5,400. Bud Williams, mayor. 

CoquiLLE, OREGON (3,329). City Manager. 
Salary $4,200. Daniel Briggs, mayor. 

LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA (5,220). City Man- 
ager. Experience preferred. Plan to be inau- 
gurated in May. A. R. Kirkpatrick, city clerk. 

MARYSVILLE, MICHIGAN (1,777). City Man- 
ager. Previous manager with engineering back- 
ground. Salary $5,000. Appointment by April 
1. Mildred Falardeau, city clerk. 

SPRINGFIELD, OREGON (7,500). City Manager. 
Manager with civil engineering background. 
Salary $5,000 to $6,000. Claude T. Gerlach, 
mayor. 

SUNNYSIDE, WASHINGTON (2,368). City Man- 
ager. Previous manager preferred to inaugu- 
rate manager plan. Salary $4,500 to $5,000. S. 
A. Rossier, mayor. 

VENTURA, CALIFORNIA (15,710). City Man- 
ager. Governmental experience. Salary $7,200 
to $8,400. Grace Woodruff, city clerk. 

Winstcn-SALEM, NorTH CAROLINA (79,815). 
City Manager. Wish applications from expe- 
rienced managers to inaugurate a newly 
adopted “quasi” manager plan on July lI. 
George D. Lentz, mayor. 

Syracuse UNIversITY. Scholarships and Fel- 
lowships in Public Administration. Scholar- 
ships provide free tuition for 11-month special 
course and fellowships pay $600 and tuition. 
For further information write Dean Paul H. 
Appleby, Maxwell Building, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse 10, New York. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. Graduate As- 
sistantships and Scholarships. The first carrv 
stipends of $1,000 for the 10-month term and 
the second carry no stipend but exempt the 
student from paying certain fees. Apply to the 
Department of Political Science, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 

Harvarp University. Littawer and Admin- 
istration Fellowships. Stipends of $1,000 to 
$1,800. Applications should be filed by April 
1, 1948. For further information address Grad- 
uate School of Public Administration, 118 Lit- 
tauer Center, Harvard University, Cambridge 
38, Massachusetts. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 25. Desires position as administrative 
assistant to city manager or as an assistant city 
manager. Holds A. B. in political science and 
also master’s degree in public administration. 


Has had six months experience in public pe: 
sonnel work. Address 3-A. 

Age 26. Desire position as administrative 
assistant to city manager. Master’s degree in 
public administration, University of Minne. 
sota. Experience as intern in city manager's 
office and research assistant and field repic 
sentative of a state league of municipalitics. 
Robert Morris, 15 University Library, Minne- 
apolis 14. 

Age 26. Looking for a position in the field 
of city manager. One year’s experience i: 
county and city taxation and finance. \as 
ter’s degree in public administration from 
Wayne University, Detroit. Address 3-B. 

Age 30. Desire position as assistant to city 
manager. Will complete three months assign- 
ment with the International City Managers’ 
Association on April 1. Work for M.A. degree 
in public administration completed at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota except for thesis. Ear! P. 
Wagner, 724 Portage Avenue, South Bend 16, 
Indiana. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Trp B. Apstt, formerly the planning directo 
of Pasadena, has been appointed city manager 
of Mill Valley, California. 


Woopsury E. BRAcKETT, manager of Wash 
burn, Maine, from 1931 to 1934; Oakland, 
Maine, 1935-38; Middlebury, Vermont, 1938- 
39; Houlton, Maine, 1939-47; and Montpelier, 
Vermont, since August, 1947, has been ap- 
pointed first manager of Dover, New Hamp- 
shire. 


E. C. BRANDON, Jr., formerly manager of the 
Ford agency of Thomasville, has been ap- 
pointed manager of Kings Mountain, North 
Carolina. 


James L. GaLLoway, manager of Marysville 
Michigan, since 1942, has been appointed first 
manager of Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 


L. Everett GerrisH, manager of Brownville. 
Maine, 1944-46, and of Dexter, Maine, since 
1946, has been appointed first manager of Bar 
Harbor, Maine. 


GrorcE HEIN, manager of Lehighton, Penn- 
sylvania, since 1945, has been appointed first 
manager of Oakmont, Pennsylvania. 


Morris S. Karp, formerly city treasurer and 
acting manager, has been appointed manage! 
at Long Beach, New York. 


RussEtt E. McCuure, city manager of Wic- 
ita, Kansas, since July, 1941, has been ap 
pointed manager of Dayton, Ohio. 
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_ NorMAN H. MacDenatp, formerly of the 
state health and welfare department, has been 
appointed at Presque Isle, Maine. 


GrorcE MILLER, town manager of Ran- 
dolph, Vermont, since April, 1940, has been 


nois, since August, 1947, has been appointed 
first manager of Saugus, Massachusetts. 
M. R. Situ, JR., formerly manager from 


1942-45, has been reappointed manager of 
Lubbock, Texas. 





ic per appointed manager at Brattleboro, Vermont. CiypE Swank, formerly manager of Panama 
Sintec Tuomas I. Moore, superintendent of con- City, Florida, 1940-45, and Ft. Pierce, Florida, 
vate in struction of a Salt Lake City firm, has been 1946-47, has been appointed first manager of 
ie, appointed manager at Grand Junction, Colo- Charleston, Missouri. 

anaes’ rado. H. A. THOMASON, manager of Livingston, 
agers va : 

repre Joun V. Murray, field executive of the Red- Texas, 1928-1945, and of Marshall, Texas, 
alities. wood City Empire Association, has been ap- Since 1945, has been appointed manager at 
Minne- pointed first manager of Antioch, California. Midland, Texas. , 

E. C. Pererson, manager of Washburn Rosert C, VIOLETTE, manager of Van Buren, 
€ field ictan * 1984_86. ‘hone ihe 1936-37. Maine, since 1942, has been appointed first 
Oe and Middleboro, Massachusetts, since 1938, has ™#"ager of Franklin, New Hampshire. 

“at been appointed first manager of Portsmouth, James G. WALLACE, manager of Bangor, 
from New Hampshire. Maine, 1932-41; Wilmington, North Carolina, 
— CARLTON M. Roserts, public works director acing 8 oe ng ong 1942-46; = 
assign- of Asbury Park, New Jersey, has been ap- 1947 'h _~ ee a eee es Jy 
nagers’ pointed manager at Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. sale as been appointed at Hopewell, Vir- 
degree Henry Rowres, manager of Sylvan Lake, 
1¢ Uni- Michigan, since April 1947 hiss’ been ap- Pe 5. I, ane ee Pee 
Earl P. sien (eet on » af Gels. Colesed Vermont, since 1945, has been appointed first 
md 16 P a Se Sn Nee manager of Claremont, New Hampshire. 

; : James F. SHURTLEFF, manager of Mansfield, Miss Doris WricuT, formerly city clerk, has 
Massachusetts, 1943-47, and of Brookfield, Illi' been appointed manager at Eastport, Maine. 
rect MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
anage 
Now Being Used By More Than 400 Cities and Towns 

Wash 
— How It Works 
si adiles You write, wire, or telephone for information on what is considered best prac- 
¥ ap- tice in handling a specific management problem, what other cities are doing 
Hamp: about it, what the trend is, etc. In addition to replies on specific inquiries, sub- 

scribing cities receive (1) from one to 12 subscriptions to the monthly journal 
‘of the PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, (2) from one to 10 copies of The Municipal Year Book, 
en ap- and (3) one copy each of special information reports issued monthly. Partial 

North list of recent reports: 

Current Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs Rules of Order for City Councils 
rysville, Procedure in Establishing Merit System Granting Sick Leave With Pay 
ed first Improving Handling of Traffic Violations How to Reduce Insurance Costs 
P 8 8 


do. How to Codify Municipal Ordinances 


Personnel Rules and Regulations 
Trend Toward One-Man Police Cars 


Water Charges Outside the City 


nem Management of Motor Equipment Parking Meter Administration 
of Bar 
onal What It Costs 
. Penn- MIS is available to all cities and towns on a subscription basis regardless of form 
ed first of government. The fee varies with the size of the city from $20 for under 5,000 
population to $400 for cities 250,000 to 500,000. For more details write: 
rer and 
nanagel INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
& Wich 1313 East 60th Street CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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TRAINING—A MANAGEMENT JOB 


As an Administrator, you get your job done by assigning respon- 
sibilities to your subordinates. Your work and their work is 


MANAGEMENT. How well trained are you and your staff for 


managing? 


To meet this management training need, a Training Institute was 
organized in 1934 by the International City Managers Association 
and since that time more than 2,000 municipal officials in more than 
600 cities have taken one or more of these in-service training courses 
at the management level. 


Local Planning Administration 
Municipal Finance Administration 
Municipal Personnel Administration 
Municipal Police Administration 
Municipal Fire Administration 





Municipal Recreation Administration 


Technique of Municipal Administration 


Each of the eight courses available by correspondence is based on 
an especially prepared text and the lesson questions apply directly 
to the enrollee’s own city. The instructors are outstanding in their 
particular fields, thus assuring realistic and practical training. 

“TI know more about my city than I ever did before and I under- 
stand so much better the relation of my department to the city 
as a whole.” 


“One of the amazing things about this course is that it calls for 
the full use of one’s capacity to think.” 


The cost of each course is $35 and includes enrollment, text and 
syllabus, individualized lesson instruction, and a certificate upon 
completion. 


for additional information write: 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


1313 EAST 60 STREET, CHICAGO 37 


Municipal Public Works Administration 
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